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MISS CHETWORTH’S CLASS. 


HERE was a pleasant little excitement among 
|’ the girls of Laneville. These girls were divi- 

ded into rosebuds, half-blown and full-blown 
roses ; and it was among the rosebud portion that 
the excitement prevailed. 

Miss Chetworth had boarded all summer in Lane- 
ville, and was universally pronounced a very pleas- 
ant body. She was not young—oh, no! not at all, 
decided all the girls without hesitation; but every 
one admitted that she was very lady-like. She liked 
Laneville, she said, and always enjoyed her autumn 
in the country; and finally, it was announced that | 
Miss Chetworth would spend the winter there. She 
had made inquiries in regard to a class in literature 
for girls who had just left school, or who were about 
leaving; and the encouragement was sufficient to 
warrant the undertaking. 

Miss Chetworth said that she loved to teach ; and 
those who knew her were quite sure that they would 
like to learn. But the class in literature was not to 
be so much teaching as discussing books for mutual 
improvement; and this was something quite new to 
the village girls. 

Various things had conspired to bring about this 
class. In the Hope family, where Miss Chetworth 
boarded, there were several daughters; and the 
youngest one, Nellie,was a girl of fifteen, who seemed 
to have nothing in particular to do but to roam about 
and devour all the books upon which she was allowed 
to lay her hands. But fortunately for her, she was 
under restrictions, as her elder sisters forbade novel 
reading. They were all nice, capable girls, with a 
great deal of good sense, but not particularly fond of 
reading; and they looked upon Nellie’s insatiable 
appetite for literature as something morbid and un- 
natural. Mrs. Hope said that she left all that to her 
daughters—she had always been,too busy with her 
housekeeping and family cares to read much, and now 
the girls must decide what was best for Nellie. 

The young girl often spent an hour in Miss Chet- 
worth’s room, where she found the food that she 
needed ; and the kind lady began to feel a deep inter- 
est in her, as she did in all girls of her age. It 
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seemed to her that their mental needs were not suffi 
ciently considered; and in looking over Nellie’s 
stock of books, she felt more and more convinced of 
this. “The Madcap Series” appeared to be her 
favorite—where the heroine, through three rather 
thick volumes of large print, did and said more out- 
rageous things than any decently brought-up girl of 
fourteen would ever think of; while her brothers 
said, “ By Jove!” and “ By George!” and the whole 
tone was anything but elevating. 

Nellie thought this was “sweet,” and lent it to 
Miss Chetworth for her own reading, asa great treat. 
Miss Chetworth, in return, lent Nellie “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” and “ Ivanhoe ”—and it seemed as 
if the child almost learned them by heart. But the 
oldest Miss Hope was afraid they were too exciting ; 
she appeared to think the “ Madcap Series” safer. 

Nellie was invited to be present at the meeting of 
the class, and gladly availed herself of the invita- 
tion. 

“Suppose,” said Miss Chetworth, “that we each 
mention our favorite book, or author—that will open 
quite a field, I think, for discussion. I will begin by 
saying that one of the writers who gives me the 
greatest pleasure, is ihe English lady who calls her- 
self ‘ Edward and Ruth Garrett,’ and who writes in a 
very quaint and simple, yet sweet sort of way. I 
first read a little volume of hers called ‘ White as 
Snow ’—a collection of sketches as pure and natural 
as the name. I shall never forget them.” 

But none of the girls were acquainted with Edward 
and Ruth Garrett; they knew George Eliot, but not 
Thackeray—Louisa Muhlbach, but not Sir Walter 
Scott—Dickens they didn’t think they liked very 
much, and Shakespeare they couldn’t understand. 
Not very promising materials for a class in literature, 
but Miss Chetworth knew that she would have to 
begin with the rudiments. 

Alice Haine, the rich lawyer’s daughter, thought 
that “Ouida” was “ perfectly lovely.” 

“*Quida?’” asked Miss Chetworth, in surprise, 
“ are you allowed to read ‘Ouida?’” . 

“Oh, my, yes,” was the flippant reply, “I am out 
of leading-strings, thank goodness! J can read what 


I please.” 
. (227) 
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Miss Chetworth regarded the pretty, but over- 
dressed speaker with a feeling of pity. What would 
become, she thought, of an undisciplined girl of six- 
teen who could do as she liked ? 

“Don’t you like ‘Ouida,’ Miss Chetworth ?” asked 
Carrie Westbrook, a bright, wide-awake girl, who 
was desirous of doing the best she could with her life 

“No, my dear,” was the reply, “I most decidedly 
do not like ‘Ouida.’ ”’ 

“She is considered a very powerful writer,” per- 
sisted Alice, 

“She certainly is,” said Miss Chetworth, “ power- 
ful for evil. I consider her almost the worst author that 
any young girl could possibly read. Her pictures of 
men, and of life generally, are dangerous in the ex- 
treme; and act as poison on a young, undisciplined 
mind.” 

“T cannot but think,” continued the lady, “of 

stich reading as I now think of, a book that was going 
the rounds of a clique of us at school, when I was a 
little younger than you are, Alice. I will not men- 
tion the name-of the book—it has had its day, and 
need not be revived here—neither was it so bad as 
much of our present literature. There was this dif- 
ference:.the tale was a plain, unvarnished one, and 
the worst parts of it were not dwelt upon at all—not 
clothed with the poetry and glamour that ‘Ouida,’ 
and others of her class throw about vice—and there- 
> fore it was not nearly so fascinating. 
- “But such as it was, we read it—read it, too, by 
stealth, for it was passed from one to the other at 
recess; and finally, our principal, whom we both 
loved and revered, discovered what was going on 
among her oldest scholars, and confiscated the book. 
Then she took us, singly, into her private room. 

“There were five or six of us; and what she said 
to the others I do not know—but never shall I forget 
the words she spoke to me. 

“* Caroline,’ said she, gravely, ‘ have you read this 
book ?’ naming it. 

“T could not deny that I had; but my eyes were 
nailed to the floor, and my face burned painfully. 

“*T am sorry,’ said she, after a moment’s pause, ‘I 
cannot consider you so pure as you were before.’ 

“ A chill crept over me, at these words, and a pain- 
ful sense of uncleanness. Mrs. H—— was a wise 
woman, and she did not overdo the matter. She 
only added a few sentences about the crown of purity, 
which is woman’s most valuable possession, and how 
easily its luster is tarnished. She also besought me 
to resolve, then and there, never to read another book 
of like nature, and to strive to blot that one from my 
mind as soon as possible. 

“T left her in tears; and with the words, ‘ T cannot 
consider you as pure as you were before, fairly 
burned into my mind. After that, I shrank from 
such books as I would from a venomous reptile.” 

Alice Haine’s fair face was crimson, as she ‘made 
a feint of playing with her bracelets; and the girls 
involuntarily glanced toward her. 

“But don’t you think, Miss Chetworth,” asked 


Carrie Westbrook, “that it makes one seem ignorant | 


















not to have read books that almost every one reads 
and is talking about ?” 

“Tt does, if they are books swith reading and talk- 
ing about,” was the reply, “but some ignorance is 
more desirable than knowledge ; and in this connec- 
tion, I will tell you a story that I am sure will inter- 
est you, because it has a spice of romance in it. 

“ At some social gathering, a popular French novel 
of very questionable character was being discussed ; 
and a young lady, whom we will call Miss James, 
was appealed to. 

“*T have not read it,’ she replied, very quietly. 

“¢ Not read it /’ was the universal outery, ‘ Why, it 
is the book of the month—such a perfect translation 
—the best French novel we have had this long time.’ 

“*T am no fudge of that,’ said Miss James, ‘for I 
have never read a French novel.’ 

“ As Miss James was uncommonly bright and in- 
telligent, this remarkable avowal of hers was noised 
about from one to another, until it reached the ears 
of a gentleman who had never seen her. 

“* Introduce me to her, if you please,’ said he to a 
friend of his who knew her, ‘this is the very young 
lady for whom I have been looking for some time 
past. A woman who has never read a French novel, 
and yet is acquainted with the literature of the day, 
and possesses the attractions which you describe as 
belonging to Miss James, is something altogether out 
of the common way.’ 

“They were introduced, and were mutually pleased ; 
the gentleman was delightful and desirable in every 
way; and the young lady was peculiarly lovable. So, 
as a natural result, there was a very happy marriage ; 
and ‘all along,’ as a woman said to me of something 
else, of an intelligent girl’s not having read a French 
novel.” 

“Suppose, Miss Chetworth,” said a rather timid 
voice, “that you are very fond of reading, and haven't 
got anything nice to read—what then ?” 

“ By which I understand,” replied Miss Chetworth, 
with a smile, “that you refer to reading undesirable 
books, or not reading at all. I will answer your 
question with another. Suppose that you were 
stranded in some inhospitable region where scarcely 
anything grew but poisonous plants—would you eat 
them? I think mot, because that would be certain 
death: Thereforé, I say read nothing unless it is at 
least harmless. Besides, a dearth of books often 
proves a great blessing.” 

The girls looked surprised at this assertion ; and 
Miss Chetworth continued: “If a person fond of 
reading is restricted to two or three books, those books 
will be thoroughly mastered and remembered ; and 
the most meager library usually contains the Book 
of books. How much time do we give in a day, or 
even in a week, to the study of the Sacred Volume?” 

Most of the bright, sixteen-year-old eyes were cast 
down in confusion; but two or three pairs looked up 
with shy, softened glances. 

“I do not speak now of its claims as the Word of 
God,” continued ‘Miss Chetworth, “but looking 
merely at the beauty of its literary composition, it is 
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a valuable study. Those who are familiar with the 
Bible diction, are sure to express themselves in re- 
fined and suitable language ; and persons of poetical 
taste will find it abundantly gratified in the Psalms 
of David, the grand utterances of the Prophet Isaiah, 
and in many detached portions of the Sacred Volume.” 

The youthful audience listened in surprise—this 
was quite a new view of the subject to them; and 
they gave respectful attention to all that Miss Chet- 
worth had to say about it. The Bible and Shakes- 
peare were on the table before her; and she con- 
cluded her remarks by reading to them from each of 
these volumes. 

Carrie Westbrook was deeply interested, and began 
to see a new meaning in things; while Alice almost 
forgot the rebuke she had received. 

But pretty Alice forgot a great many other things; 
and soon after she had reached the large, showy 
house on the hill that lawyer Haine had built within 
her recollection, she was absorbed again in one of 
her favorite novels. 

Her mother, though still a quite young woman, 
had grown enormously stout, and disliked to trouble 
herself about anything. Besides, Alice was an only 
child, and nothing was denied her. So, she spent’ 


most of her time out of school, in novel reading and 
confectionery eating, for both of which she had an 
inordinate passion. 

Miss Chetworth’s class was a decided success; and 
Carrie Westbrook found it a great help. She gained 
courage by degrees to consult Miss Chetworth about 
something that was very near her heart ; and by and by, 


Laneville found, to its surprise, that it had an au- 
thoress in its midst. Not a third or fourth-rate poet- 
ess, but a writer of sensible, helpful prose, and of 
sweet little winning stories that always had a gold 
thread of the highest teaching running through their 
woof. 

Little Nellie Hope came out wonderfully, too, and 
was no longer at a loss what toread. Miss Chetworth 
introduced her into a beautiful new world of charac- 
ters and thoughts; and by patient application, she 
was fitted for a most successful school teacher. 

Poor Alice! her fate was a sad one ; the style of 
novela she read so persistently had prepared her to 
become an easy prey to a fortune-seeking villain, and 
@ runaway marriage was only a prelude to<a life of 
wretchedness. 

ExtLta RopMan CHURCH. 





No MAN can long associate with men of depraved 
habits and morals without being tainted with their 
evil example. Insensibly he renounces his established 
habits, becomes loose in principle and oblivious of 
his duties to his family and of his own self-respect. 
The whole current of his life is turned awry. He 
may not at first observe the corroding effect, but it 

‘ steadily saps his character, until finally he is but a 
shadow of his former self. Self-indulgence also un- 
dermines the purity of life. Vicious habits grow 
stronger and stronger, until finally they overmaster 
the entire nature. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RS. BARNEY sat at her window, one bright 
M spring evening, laboriously bending over her 

work, regardless of the birds, the flowers and 
the delicious spring breezes which all seemed to say, 
“ Come out and rejoice with us,” 

A lady, attended by a band of gleeful children, 
passed by. “Come, join us in our walk,” she 
called out to Mrs. Barney. “We are going to get 
ferns and wild flowers.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lewis,” replied her neighbor 
with an air of conscious virtue—“ I never have time 
to take walks. I have too much work to do.” 

“T have plenty of work to do also,” replied Mrs. 
Lewis, “ but my walks facilitate my work instead of 
interfering with it, for the fresh air and exercise, and 
lovely things I see in my walks invigorate and re- 
fresh me so much that I can work twice as well as 
when I feel dull and jaded. [f you will not go with 
us, yourself, this evening, I hope, at any rate, that 
you will let your little boys join us.” 

After some demur, Mrs. Barney agreed to this, 
though she was very reluctant to have her boys stop 
gathering weeds for the pigs. In high glee, the 
little fellows rushed off with Mrs. Lewis and her 
children, who were on their way to a neighboring 
piece of woodland, where bloomed lovely cowslips, 
trailing arbutus and other wild flowers, and through 
which flowed a brook on whose banks arose little 
cliffs covered with moss and beautiful ferns. Verily 
this was an enchanted forest, or so it seemed to the 
happy children, this sweet spring evening. 

“T cannot understand,” said Mrs. Barney to her- 
self, as the party disappeared from her sight, “ how 
a housekeeper and mother of a family can find time 
to read and stroll about like Mrs. Lewis. 1 wonder 
what would become of my household if I took time 
to read and stroll about in the evenings instead of 
giving myself up to house cleaning, sewing, mend- 
ing, making pickles and preserves, putting up canned 
fruits and vegetables, and doing other household 
work.” 

Mrs. Barney was indeed a laborious woman. She 
gave herself no respite from her work. Her house 
was kept so painfully clean that Mr. Barney and the 
boys felt a scruple about walking across the polished 
boards. Her windows were always in a high state of 
polish, equal to those on Broadway. Even the most 
secret nooks and crannies in her house were guiltless 
of any suspicion of dust. The amount of pickles 
and preserves, canned fruits and vegetables she put 
up was something marvelous, quite distancing all the 
achievements of her neighbors. At the end of the 
year, too, her hogs would largely outweigh those of 
her neighbors, whilst her poultry also outnumbered 
any stock of fowls in the village. In short, she was 
what would be populariy called a capital manager. 
She managed, indeed, to make her household (includ- 
ing herself) very dull and gloomy. According to 
her light, however, she was a conscientious woman, 
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and thought that in pursuing this narrow round of 
ceaseless toil, she was doing her duty. The defect in 
her nature and in her life sprang from her narrow- 
ness of vision. She saw only one side of the ques- 
tion, and that side she adhered to and labored for 
with a diligence worthy of the noblest cause, She 
saw that it was proper for a woman to lock well to the 
ways of her household, and to exert herself to supply 
its wants and promote its comfort, and so she strove 
to minister to the physical needs of her family with a 
diligence that was pathetic when we consider that it 
-was all expended on things that so quickly pass 
away and perish. All these things which are but 
means to an end, she came to consider as a goal, not 
seeing that their value came entirely from their 
affording a basis for the development of mental and 
spiritual life. And so seeing but one phase of the 
truth and separating the ideal from the practical, her 
life was narrow, and drear, and toilsome—a round of 
utilitarian labor unsweetened by recreation or culture. 
Her family would have been far happier, more 
cheerful and more truly comfortable with a house 
less painfully clean and a garden, poultry-yard and 
kitchen not so minutely and constantly attended to, had 
she, on the other,hand, been more cheerful and more 
cultivated. She might thus have created a brighter 
and more buoyant atmosphere around her. She might 
have escaped suffering (and making her family suffer) 
from that nervous irritability which it were unjust 
to call ill-temper, but which closely simulates that 
odious, baleful trait, though, in reality, it may be 
traced to physical causes, to an overstrained condition 
of the nerves from flurry and overfatigue. A judi- 
cious amount of exercise and recreation in the open 
air would have enabled her to retain a healthful 
tension of the nerves, and would have prevented her 
brow from becoming so early and so deeply furrowed. 
Her thoughts and her conversation would not have 
become narrowed down to the tread-mill of kitchen, 
pantry and dairy, nor would the delinquencies of her 
cook and maid have assumed such dark hues and 
large proportions, if she had learned to prize and 
seek the companionship of pure and noble books, 
whose large and lovely thoughts lift us so delight- 
fully above the round of daily toil and care. She 
might have found both the leisure and the means to 
procure this choice companionship. Indeed, at the 
present day, literature is so widely diffused and at so 
amall a cost, that no house is too lowly or too im- 
poverished to invite and entertain beneath its roof 
the kingly minds of the world. 
In Mrs. Barney’s household, you were always 
reminded of 
“ Life’s ceaseless toil and endeavor.” 

The practical side of life, which when isolated from 
its soul, the ideal, is so narrow and unsatisfying, was 
constantly presented to your view. Mrs. Barney 
never lost sight of what she called “the realities of 
life”? a term which, in its ordinary acceptation, 
conveys so false and dreary an idea, for it is usually 
understood to signify the cares and toils of life, 
instead of being applied to such things as honor, 











faith, love, truth, things whose vital and intense 
reality, whose unending continuance make the so- 
called “ realities of life” seem like dim shadows. 


—~— 


CHAPTER II. , 
| F we take a peep into Mrs. Lewis’s household, we 
shall see a brighter and more symmetrical pic- 
ture than the one we have just presented to our 
readers, a more rational use and enjoyment of life, a 
wiser economy of time and vitality. 

The end and aim that underlay all of Mrs. Lewis’s 
household economy, was to introduce “ sweetness and 
light” (as Matthew Arnold expresses it) into their 
home-life. She judged it to be of the first importance 
to have a bright, buoyant atmosphere in the house- 
hold, and this atmosphere she knew could not exist 
where the mother of the household is flurried and 
fagged out by a round of ceaseless toil. Therefore, 
she would not do herself nor her husband and chil- 
dren such injustice as to exhaust all her vitality on 
household cares. By a moderate amount of rest and 
open-air exercise, she kept both mind and body ina 
healthful condition. No one, however, could accuse 
her of being a neglectful housewife. She conducted 
her domestic affairs with due diligence. She kept 
her surroundings orderly and attractive, took pains 
to have suitable and palatable food for her household, 
and, in all respects, attended to their physical com- 
fort. But in all these things she saw only a stepping- 
stone to something more excellent, for she saw in 
physical life only a basis for the developement of 
the higher faculties. She had a wider vision than 
Mrs. Barney, and consequently a juster perception of 
the relative value of things which enabled her to 
assign to each its due importance and to subordinate 
the lesser to the greater. For instance, she found she 
could not keep up her.own nor her children’s culture 
if she attempted to make them excessively elaborate 
wardrobes. She therefore gave up the latter, aiming 
to do nothing more than dress them neatly and 
prettily, for if she had attempted to make them the 
myriads of tucks, and puffs, and knife-pleatings that 
many other children around her wore, their culture 
would have suffered seriously. Her nice perception 
of the relative value of things guided her to a wise 
decision, however, and she set aside a part of every 
afternoon to read to and with her children, whose 
pleasure in reading was increased tenfold by their 
mother’s participating in it. She carefully selected 
the volume herself, thereby helping to form a fine 
and correct literary taste on their part. All the 
morning they were looking forward eagerly to the 
delightful afternoon reading with mother, and the no 
less delightful talk and discussion that followed the 
reading. Mrs. Barney was inclined to look on the 
whole proceeding as frivolous, and would count up 
how many apples she could pare while the reading 
was going on, not realizing that the book afforded 
the children a finer aliment than any which is derived 
from “the kindly fruits of the earth.” She boasted 
once of having made her daughter a dress with fifty 
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yards of tucking and a hundred yards of hemming 
during the time that it took Mrs. Lewis to read aloud 
“Undine,” but a glimpse into this wonderful, 
delightful fairy-land amply repaid Mrs. Lewis’s little 
girls for having their dresses made more simply. 

Mrs. Lewis, although she made her children’s 
clothes, put out her own, which Mrs. Barney con- 
sidered an unpardonable piece of extravagance and 
mismanagement. As Mr. Lewis was in moderately 
good circumstances, and she did not waste his sub- 
stance by any attempts to live or dress “stylishly,” 
Mrs. Lewis felt herself entitled to the indulgence of 
putting out part of her sewing, especially as the 
seamstress to whom she gave it was supporting a 
bed-ridden mother. She contended that to give 
work to people who needed it was the truest charity, 
and ought always to be done when any one’s circum- 
stances justified it. Her course was very different 
from that of the wealthiest woman in the village, who 
did all her own sewing, and bought extra jewelry and 
other finery with the money her husband allowed her 
for putting it out. 

By putting out part of her sewing, and by attend- 
ing closely and systematically to her household work 
in the forenoon, Mrs. Lewis managed (except in times 
of unusual pressure) to have the better part of the 
afternoon at her disposal for culture and open-air 
exercise, and was thus enabled to keep up three pur- 
suits she dearly loved, each of which served as a 
medium for her forming a high use and conveying 
great enjoyment to others. These three pursuits 
were reading, singing and raising flowers. She was 
continually enlarging and improving her own mind, 
along with her children’s, by reading pure and high- 
toned literature. Though not a brilliant musician, 
she had a sweet, sympathetic voice, and she kept up 
her singing diligently because it was such a recrea- 
tion and pleasure to her husband and children. 
Every evening the strains of some sweet ballad would 
issue from their little sitting-room, and Mr. Lewis, 
who had come home wearied with the cares and per- 
plexities of business, would be soothed and refreshed 
as he listened. Their evenings were indeed very 
pleasant and restful, for they made it a rule that the 
labors and cares of the day should not be suffered to 
intrude on these hours, which were devoted to music, 
conversation and reading. 


Mrs. Barney, on the contrary, continued to pursue | 


her toilsome round at night; so her evenings were 
scarcely more refreshing than her days, and were far 
from bringing that 

“ Truce to tumult and to care,” 


which the poet ascribes to eventide. 


Mrs. Lewis paid a great deal of attention to the | 
| practical is like a man who fails to lay a foundation 


cultivation of flowers; and the time spent on her 
flower-garden was not only of great service to her 
health, but resulted in a wealth of beautiful flowers 
that were a constant delight to all her household and 
to every passer-by. She was enabled not only to 
keep her house adorned with these mo-t exquisite of 
all ornaments, but to diffuse them all around her, 
thereby often cheering the sick and the sad. 








As soon as Mr. Lewis returned from his business 
in the evening, they would all take a walk, and enjoy 
the refreshing evening air and the glories of the sun- 
set. These walks, on which Mrs. Barney passed her 
strictures at the opening of our sketch, greatly 
strengthened and invigorated Mrs. Lewis, besides 
yielding her that pure enjoyment which every lover 
of nature feels in communing with her. Mrs. Barney 
looked on it as so much clear loss of time; but had 
she realized how it recreated both mind and body, 
she would have seen that it was really a wise economy 
of time. Moderate relaxation exemplifies the French 
motto, “ Réculer pour mieux sauter” (Drawing back 
in order to leap better). 

There was another custom in Mrs. Lewis’s house- 
hold which Mrs, Barney considered as frivolous as 
their walks and readings. This was their custom of 
indulging in table-talk, especially at dinner and sup- 
per, when the pressure of the day’s work was abated 
or over. Meals were purely a business matter with 
Mrs. Barney, and were dispatched with promptitude 
and interlarded only with brief fragments of talk. 
But in Mrs. Lewis’s household they were seasons of 
social reunion and enjoyment, deriving their finest 
flavor from the pleasant, good-humored flow of con- 
versation that garnished them, whereby cheerfulness 
and digestion were alike promoted. Their meals 
were plainer than Mrs. Barney’s, but they were eaten 
with more enjoyment. Life is too short for us to 
elaborate everything we undertake; therefore Mrs. 
Lewis did not feel justified in spending a great 
amount of time or money on her table. She chose to 
have simpler clothes for herself and children, and 
fewer dainties on her table, so as to have time and 
means for more excellent things. Her table, how- 
ever, was always inviting, with its nice appointments 
and wholesome, palatable food, whilst her wardrobe 
was always neat and tasteful. More than this she 
could not attempt, without subordinating the greater 
to the less. 

Mrs. Barney and Mrs. Lewis are about the same 
age, both being under forty; but Mrs. Lewis is far 
fresher, both in mind and body, from having so much 
more judiciously husbanded and expended her 
vitality, and from her thoughts and pursuits having 
taken so much wider a range, and from her having 
wisely blended the ideal and the practical in her life. 
Whoever disregards the ideal (which is the bright 
fairy world of our souls, and the fountain from which 
the activities of the actual are fed), shuts a noble, 
upper chamber in his nature, through whose doors 
and windows (if they were opened) would stream 

“The light that never was by land or sea.” 


Whilst on the other hand, he who disregards the 


for his house. The true wisdom is to make provision 
for this twofold life of ours, and to give each its due 
aliment and due attention. Whoever separates the 
higher and the lower life, as Mrs. Browning says, 
“ Leads vulgar days, 
Deals ignorantly with men, is wrong, in short, 
At all points.” 
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This was just the mistake that Mrs. Barney made 
in her management, though, as we have said above, 
she was generally conceded to be “a capital man- 
ager.” If toiling and delving, without rest or recrea- 
tion, to the exclusion of culture, to the shutting out 
of the flowers and sunshine of life, and to the injury 
of health, constitute a good manager, assuredly she 
was one. But when we consider the more healthful 
tone of mind and body enjoyed by Mrs. Lewis, the 
atmosphere of culture, and the buoyant, cheerful 
spirit pervading her household, and their wider and 
more rational use and enjoyment of life, I hold that 
to her belongs in a higher and juster sense the title 
of “A Capital Manager.” Mary W. Earty. 





WHICH WAY WAS BEST? 


LL the way up and down the street, notwith- 
A standing the many faces that came before Daisy 

Fairfield, the only faces that she really saw 
were those many hundred miles away that she saw 
with her mind’s eye by the aid of memory. There 
was the family group—manly beauty, womanly grace, 
the glad flower-faces of the little children, and the 
weary yet patient face of the sorely-tried invalid in 
the easy-chair. How plain Daisy could see them, 
though it was years since she had been with them. 
Were they thinking of her now? She almost im- 
agined she could hear the tones of their voices. She 
could see the delicately-penciled eyebrow and the 
long lashes of the little girl. She could see the 


mirthful smile of pater familias, and then it was the 
mother’s anxious, loving look that she saw reflected 
in all the faces. 

These people she had considered her best friends 
once. She had not feared to think aloud before them. 


She had loved and admired them. To bring them 
some small joy had been one of her sweetest plea- 
sures, They had stood aside, however, when trial 
came. When principle and duty were at stake, and 
she had been true to both, they had joined in criti- 
cism with those who opposed. No, Daisy would not 
bring charges or shape them in her mind. They 
had been very cruel. She would not say so to others. 
It was not that which hurt her. But they had acted 
so unworthy of themselves! There was the hurt in 
Daisy’s mind. She had been just the same to them 
while intercourse necessarily lasted, in all sympathy 
and loyalty. But lately intercourse had quite ceased. 
Should she renew it? No. Yet the faces—how they 
haurted her! Should she meet them again, she 
would show the politeness due to herself in her treat- 
ment of old acquaintance. But the old, glad, kind 
interest! Oh, no, she could not show that! It 
would be hypocrisy. She could not. Still, there 
were the faces; she could not get rid of them. The 
touch of the little child’s beautiful hand in her own 
came back to her. Was it an angel that put away 
the veil of separation and distance, and made these 
sweet, old friends, now virtually enemies, so present 
‘to her? “Do good unto all men,” was the injunc- 
tion that came into her mind. “ Be sincere,” said an 





inward monitor. “Never act or speak that which 
you do not feel.” i \ 

Then tears dimmed her sight as she thought of the 
sincere love of the Divine One manifest in the flesh ; 
and when she reached her office. and saw the wealth 
of flowers kind hands had laid on the desk—the 
opening, fair Cornelia roses, the crimson buds, fair 
lily-bells, forget-me-not, and blooms for which she 
knew no name—a tear or two dropped upon the fair 
petals. 

A little time has passed. It is a bitter winter 
night, far from the busy, lighted city. The family 
room is unusually silent. The invalid suppresses an 
exclamation of pain, and sighs softly. The mother 
looks anxiously now and then from her work to the 
dark-browed man who sits gazing into the glowing 
coal-fire. The children sit with pictures in a corner, 
and hush each other with, “ Don’t disturb papa.” 

“Tt is poor reward for all my years of faithful 
service of the board and cause,” he says. “I could 
not believe it when they told me Robinson was ap- 
pointed in my place,” and the finely-chiseled, hand- 
some face was dropped in his hands. 

A little silence fell upon the group. Then the 
mother spoke: “ What will you do?” 

“The way is all hedged up. I cannot see.” 

The unusually self-controlled man spoke almost 
with a groan. 

Seth Alloway opened the door and stepped into the 
room. ; 

“T was coming up from the express-office, and I 
brought this box,” said the neighborly voice, and 
with the kindly, good-natured curiosity which peo- 
ple always smiled at, and loved him all the better 
for, because it was so “good-natured,” Seth supple- 
mented, “and I’ll open it here and now, if you say 
so.” 

“Oh, do open it!” said the children. 
anything you sent for?” 

“T have sent for nothing,” said the listless, in- 
different tones. 

And Robbie dropped the cat and said: “Do you 
know about the ’fernal machines, Sethy? Better 
take care!” 

“ Here goes,” said Seth Alloway, tearing off cover, 
and removing papers, and layers of cotton, and vari- 
ous protective agents, till “Oh! oh! oh!” from mam- 
ma and children made the father turn his head. 

“© papa! do look here!” cried little May, and the 
rare hot-house flowers in their fresh beauty and 
fragrance, in lavish variety, and with clustering 
grapes, and tropical fruit, and dainty good things, 
with a new cordial, a great panacea, especially for 
the invalid, brought smiles to all faces. 

“ Who in the world ever sent them, mamma; don’t 
you know?” and Rob drew out a picture—“Can’t 
you speak?”—and found his name written on the 
back. 

There was a picture for May, too, of a poor little 
chicken out sailing, with an old shoe for a boat. 
Doubtless you have seen it in the shop-windows ; but 
May never had. And there was a story-book, And 


“ Papa, is it 
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last there was a letter from Daisy Fairfield. In the 
postscript she asked if they knew of any one to supply 
the vacant chair of a certain Greek professorship. 
As she wrote, the question was being discussed in her 
hearing as to where the fit man could be found. 

“Rupert, this is providential,”’ said the mother. 
“Will you not let Professor Tisdale recommend 
you? He is your friend, and asked you to write 
that critique.” 

The father bowed. A happy light was in his face. 
“T will write to-night,” he said, “for yours and the 
children’s sakes.” 

And the invalid spoke from her chair: “It’s just 
like Daisy Fairfield—always thinking about other 
folks.” 

“T declare,” said the mother, “the flowers quite 
took my breath away. I quite forgot who sent them. 
And then this opening for Rupert seemed so provi- 
dential I could not think of anything else.” 

‘‘Mamma, may I sleep with the new story-book 
under my pillow,” asked May, “so I can read it when 
I first wake up ?” 

“Tm going to show my picture to the fellows at 
school to-morrow,” said Rob; “and I don’t believe 
any of ’em—’nless it’s Fred Ross—ever saw a ba- 
nana!” 

“T think that cordial does make my throat feel 
better,” said the invalid, an hour later; “and the 
fruit tastes better than anything I’ve had this 
winter.” 

It was difficult to say which looked happiest, the 
beautiful blossoms that, in vases and low placques, 
displayed their loveliness and dispensed their fra- 
grance throughout the room, or the faces that a little 
while before had been so dark and troubled. 

Daisy Fairfield might have kept silence all her 
life, and, if not cherishing bitterness, might have 
withheld expression of the love that really did exist. 
Which way was the best? When life with its toils, 
its misunderstandings, its sadness and its hidden 
wants and painful strivings toward the light is all 
over, and when we shall see as we are seen, and know 
as we are known, which way will then be seen to 
have been best, the scattering of all possible sunshine 
and help even in little ways, quick to obey inner 
monitions, letting God’s good providence rule all, or 
the withholding of our little light and cheer because 
self bleeds a little now and then? 

Mary E. Comstock. 





ONE person always appears well dressed ; another 
never; yet the one who is ill dressed may pay his 
tailor twice as much in a year as the other. So it is 


with the dress of women. One who does not under- 
stand the adaptation of style and colors may be 
loaded with costly garments and finery, and yet never 
appear well dressed. To some persons, taste in 
everything seems natural; but in all it admits of 
cultivation, And the cultivation of one’s taste not 
only saves money, but is a source of much satisfac- 
tion and happiness. 





SWEDENBORG AND HIS GARDENER FOLK, 

HE following incident in the life of Swedenborg, 
T based upon oral tradition, is extracted from one 

of Dr. Wetterberg’s (Uncle adam’s) interesting 
volumes written for the instruction and entertainment 
of the Swedish people. The story appears to have 
been told by one of Swedenborg’s kinsmen, who, in 
company with his father, visited the house in which 
he lived, some years after his death. It was trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Professor R. L. Tafel, 
who spent many months in Sweden collecting ma- 
terials for an authentic life of the great seer. The 
first four pages of the narrative are omitted, as con- 
taining nothing of special interest to the general 
reader. 

The little building in which he (Swedenborg) used 
to live, was in the rear of a large garden full of 
berry bushes and fruit trees How simple and un- 
assuming was this house! Nothing like the en- 
chanted castle in the Arabian Nights, which I had 
pictured to myself. Instead of the castle, I found a 
one-story dwelling-house, with a few dark rooms; and 
instead of an enchanted dwarf, there came out a 
cheerful, friendly little woman, who asked whether 
we wished to see the assessor’s room. 

When the good old woman learned that we were 
distantly related to her assessor, the band of her 
tongue was loosened, and she related to us a little 
story, which I have never seen in print, and which, 
better than anything else, characterizes Swedenborg as 
aman. “Yes,” said the little old woman, “people 
judge without seeing, and this almost cost me and 
Anderson our places. You see my old man who 
goes yonder, raking the flower-beds; it almost cost 
us our whole happiness.” 

“ How so?” asked my father. 

“You know, dear pastor, there were so many among 
our friends who said to me, ‘ You ought not to serve 
in Swedenborg’s house, for he is no Christian, they 
said. Now, the truth is, that then as now we thought 
ever so much of our assessor; and when I heard that 
he had not the true faith which leads to blessedness, 
I began to doubt whether it was right to serve in his 
house. It was a hard struggle, for I thought as much 
of the assessor as of my own father. And so I lay 
many a night weeping bitterly that the assessor was 
not a Christian, and praying for the salvation of his 
soul. I really fretted myself ill out of mere sorrow ; 
for you see my friends worried me so much, and 
insisted that I should leave the house of this heathen 
who did not believe in Christ—for so they said. At 
last Anderson noticed that I no longer ate or drank, 
and wanted to know the cause; and he begged so 
hard that I told him all. Yes, Anderson is a good 
man, and he always believes me rather than himself; 
and so also he began to worry.” 

But if I should tell the whole story in her words, 
it would make the story too long; and so I shall 
relate briefly what happened. 

One day the old man and the old woman, the 
modest gardener people, dressed in their holiday 
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suits, entered Swedenborg’s silent: stady, the room 
with the brown panel-paintings and the gable win- 
dows, with a view out on the lilac bushes. Sweden- 
borg sat with his head resting upon both hands, and 
poring over a large book. Astonished at the un- 
usual noise, he raised his head and looked toward the 
door. There stood the good gardener people, in 
mid-week, all dressed in their holiday clothes, bow- 
ing and courtseying. On Swedenborg’s grave but 
cheerful countenance there played a pleasant smile. 

“Why dressed up so, Anderson and Margaret?” 
he said. “What do you want?” 

This was not in truth easy to say; and instead of 
an answer, Margaret began to cry; and her husband 
tumbled his hat in a thousand wrinkles, and in his 
heart wished himself more than a thousand miles 
away. 

“)s there any care that lies upon your hearts, any 
distress which has suddenly come over you?” said 
Swedenborg; “then speak out plainly, and, with 
God’s help, it will all go well again.” 

“Yes,” at last said the old gardener, “yes, we wish 
to leave the asseesor’s service.” 

Swedenborg seemed surprised. “ Leave me! And 
why ?” he asked, with his penetrating, friendly look, 
which pierced them even to their hearts. “I thought 
‘awe grew old together we should to our very end 

Pemain faithful to one another, and never separate in 
‘this life.” 

“Yes, so also we thought ourselves,” burst out the 
housewife, almost overcome with tears, ‘For thirty 
years we have served you, and I thought it would be 
God’s pleasure that we should die in your garden, 
and under your eyes, but, but—” 

“Talk out, woman ; what lies so heavily upon your 
heart? I know that both of you think a great deal 
of me: Is it not so?” 

“Yes, before God it is so,” said both of them 
together. 

“Speak out then,” said Swedenborg, with a smile, 
‘and then we shall be able to help the matter.” 

_ The housewife, whose vehement emotion gave her 
ccurage to speak, and words to express her thoughts, 
at last began: “ Yes, people say we ought not toserve 
you any longer, because you are not a right Chris- 
tian.” 

“Nothing else, my good woman?” said Sweden- 
borg, quietly; “nothing else? Well, let the world 
judge so; why should you think so?” 

“You see you neyer go to church; for years the 
assessor has never been inside St. Mary’s Church.” 

“Have you never read,” replied Swedenborg, 
solemnly, “that, where two or three are gathered 
together in the Lord’s name, there is His church and 
meeting-place? Do you believe that it is the steeple 
and copper roof which make a holy place of it? Do 

: 12 believe that it is holy for any one else than him 
who has in his heart Christ’s church? Do you be 
lieve that it is the walls, organ and pulpit which 
constitute its holiness ?’ 

“No, no; I know that well enough.” 

“Well, then, here at home, in this room, in the 








arbor, in the garden, wherever a man or spirit lives 
within or without space and time; wherever a prayer 
is either thought or read, wherever a voice of thanks- 
giving is sent up to Him who is the Giver of all 
good, there is his church, And it is consequently 
here, where I live sheltered from the world.” 

Both the faithful servants bowed their heads and 
said: “ But this is not the way of the world.” 

“The way of the world, my friends?” replied 
Swedenborg. “I suppose the way of the world is 
Christian, is it not?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

_ “Tn name it is, but not in spirit and in truth. 
Faith without works is a dead faith. A flower which 
does not live, is nothing but lifeless dust. And faith 
which does not live in every action of man is a dead 
faith; it is no faith at all. Here, my friends, see 
what this Christian world really does. They call, 
indeed, upon Him, the only Son, in their times of 
need ; but they forget both His teaching and His life. 
Like an obstinate child who despises warning, they 
rush into all manner of lusts, into pride and wicked- 
ness, which are like a thin, frail covering over an 
abyss ; and over this yawning abyss they scoff at their 
teacher, and act foolishly and madly, until this cover- 
ing breaks. Then they call out for help, but in vain; 
for they have long since forfeited it. And sometimes 
they are dragged up again ; but in their foolish pride 
they let go the saving hand, they spurn the healing 
repentance, and continue their course of vain talk 
and idle sport. So do professing Christians; and 
they think that all that is necessary for them is to 
have a priest to speak tu them a few hours in the 
week about God and the Saviour; and they do not 
think that any more is required of them than to hear 
and to forget. They therefore believe that it is out- 
ward gesture, the singing of psalms, and the tone of 
the organ, together with the empty sound of recited 
prayers, which penetrate to the Lord in Heaven. 
Truly, when the people prostrate themselves in the 
churches, then it is the voice of a few only that pene- 
trates to the Lord. 

“Let me tell you something. To-day there was a 
little child sitting in the street, a little blind girl, 
who folded her little hands upon her lap, and turned 
her darkened eyes toward Heaven; and when I saw 
her, and asked her, ‘ What makes vou look so happy, 
although you are blind?’ the little girl said, ‘I am 
thanking God our Father, who some day will take 
me to Him, and show me all His splendor. Truly, 
my good people, it was only at the corner of the 
street that she sat; yet I took off my hat, and bowed 
my head, for I knew that God was near, and that this 
was a holy place. No; there is a worm gnawing at 
the kernel of Christianity, although its shell is whole. 
Charity is the kernel, and the outward forms are the 
shell. Where do you see charity in this uncharitable 
world? As long as violence prevails and rules, as 
long as selfishness and avarice oppress mankind, as 
long as earthly happiness is the goal which we 
endeavor to reach, 80 long the world is not Christian. 
But when men at all times and everywhere recognize | 









NOW IS THE TIME. 





that they are in God’s presence and under His eyes’ 
when each of their actions is the reflection of His 
eternal love and of His example; when their goal is 
placed beyond the reach of time and not here in the 
dust, then only are men Christians. Do you know, 
my friends, what I have done? Nothing else than 
what was formerly done in Palestine. When the 
Christians were on the point of giving way, then the 
standard was thrown beyond as a goal for them to 
follow, and thither they pressed over to the other 
side; and as they rushed they conquered. So also 
have I set the goal of mankind, not only for their 
thoughts, but also for their deeds, into another world ; 
so as to let them know that it is not enough for them 
to gather themselves together, but also to struggle. 
Such, then, is my faith. If I believe more than 
others, I certainly do not believe less. And now, 
my friends, look back upon those thirty years during 
which you have followed me almost daily with your 
eyes, and then judge whether I or others are Chris- 
tians. Judge, yourselves. I submit myself to your 
judgment; then do whatever you think is right.” 

He beckoned with his hand and they went away. 
And then quietly, as if nothing had happened, he 
continued his reading. The next day they stood 
again, in their weekday clothes, in the presence of 
their master, who asked them with a friendly smile: 
“Well, how did the examination turn out ?” 

“O Herr Assessor,” said both of them, “ we looked 
for a single word, for a single action, which was not 
in agreement with what the Lord has commanded 
us; yet we could not find a single one.” 

“Very well,” said Swedenborg ; “but it is not quite 
so. Many thoughts have been, and many an action 
was, not perfectly straight; yet I tried to do as well 
as I could. And as a child, who in the beginning 
spells out his words, and stumbles often before he can 
read, provided he goes to work lovingly and cheer- 
fully and strives hard to do better, is loved by his 
father, 90 also it may have been with me. At least I 
pray and hope that it may be so. But you will re- 
main with me?” 

“Yes, Herr Assessor, until our death.” 

“Thank you, my friends; I knew that it would be 
so. Let people say what they please abont my teach- 
ings, but do you judge by my life. If they both 
agree, then all is right; but if there is the least dis- 
agreement between them, then one of the two must 
be wrong.” 

When the little old woman had finished her story, 
which she had told after the manner of her people, 
by constantly repeating, “said the assessor,’ and 
“said I,” her eyes were glistening with emotion, and 
she added: “God, indeed, must have forsaken us 
when He allowed us to go astray so far as to suspect 
our own assessor not to be a Christian.” 





THE belief that guardian spirits hover around the 
paths of men, covers a mighty truth; for every 
beautiful and pure and good thought which the heart 
holds is an angel of mercy, purifying and guarding 
the soul, e 





NOW IS THE TIME. 
HE world is wide and full of work 
T For willing hands to-day, 
And if we let the morning hours, 
All fresh with dew and bright with flowers, 
Unheeded slip away, 


And only when the morn is past, 
The bright sun sinking low, 
Begin our task, our work undone 
And incomplete at set of sun, 

For aye remaineth so. 


To-day some dark, unhappy home 
Our words and deeds may brighten; 

Some souls are going far astray 

That we may teach the better way ; 
And sad hearts we may lighten. 


Is there no work in our own hearts— 
Rank weeds we may remove? 

No root of evil there this hour, 

No bud to nourish into flower, 
Naught there we need to prove? 


Ay, now is God’s accepted time ; 
He gave it you and me, 
That we might make our lives more fair, 
And rich with countless treasures rare, 
To all eternity. 


The yesterday is gone for aye, 

And God still holds the morrow ; 
Go work to-day, and thou shalt see 
How full of good the hours may be, 

How peace e’en comes of sorrow. 


And he who weeping drops the seed 
Which, by and by upspringing, 
Becomes the blade and then the ear, 
Returns at length with singing ; 
For doubtless he shall come again 
And bring his sheaves of ripened grain. 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Bowes. 





Wuat Coup HE Do 1n HEAVEN ?—It was many 
years ago, when stage-coaches still ran, that an ex- 
cellent old clergyman, who had a keen observation 
of the world, was traveling on the top of the coach. 
It was cold, wintry weather, and the coachman, as he 
drove his horses rapidly, poured forth such a volley 
of oaths and foul language as to shock all the passen- 
gers. The old clergyman, who was sitting close -to 
him, said nothing, but fixed his piercing blue eyes 
upon him with a look of extreme wonder and aston- 
ishment. At last the coachman became uneasy, and 
turning round to him said: “ What makes you look 
at me, sir, in that way?” The clergyman said, with 
his eyes fixed upon him: “I cannot imagine what 
you will do in Heaven! There will be none to swear 
at, or to whom you can use bad language. I cannot 
think what you will do when you get to Heaven!” 
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FADING FOOT-PRINTS; 
OR, THE LOWLY LIVES OF LONG AGO. 
No. 5. 
we OW did I come for to marry Nathan, did you 
H say?” said Aunt Betsey. “Oh, it was 
brought about in the ways of—providence, I 
suppose. Nothing romantic or made-up about it. I 
was spinning flax at Seth Runnels’s mother’s, over on 
the old Hayden farm, as you call it, and her Cousin 
Nathan come out from the old Virginia to see the 
new country. He made it his stopping-place at Mis 
Runnels’s. Seth was away that spring, and Nathan 
come very handy to do chores, cut back-logs and do 
heavy jobs that me and Mis Runnels couldn’t do our- 
selves, unless there wa’n’t no man about, then we 
could do it, and it was nip and tuck between us to 
see who'd lift the heavy end of the log when we built 
fires. 

“T took a likin’ to Nathan as soon as I laid eyes 
onhim. He come after night, footsore and tuckered 
out with his long walk. He carried his plunder ina 
white muslin knapsack slung on to his back with two 
shoulder-straps, and he wakked with a cane that he 
cut and seasoned in the Kanawa Valley, long before 
he started. I often meditate on how he was dressed 
when he came. It was a trim suit, I tell you. His 
breeches were home-made linsey, his headgear was a 
coon-skin dressed with the hair on, the coon’s head 
to come just above his forehead, and the tail to hang 
down behind. At first sight, a-body would think the 
coon had sprung up on his head and squatted there, 
it did look so natura! and so life-like. 

“But an old-time Virginia hunting-shirt goes 
ahead of any of the fashions of the present day. I 
tell you they*do look trim and dressy. They are 
= om a good deal like any other shirt in the body, 

Waly they have fringe on the flaps and round the 
little cape that hangs just off. the shoulders. The 
fringe is always a different color from the shirt. 
Nathan’s hunting-shirt was made of red chain and 
green filling, and the fringe was bright yellow. It 
was a jaunty little garment, and the flaps and the 
cape fluttered in the wind right cheerfully when he 
walked fast, and that was always, for Nathan never 
was. dilatory, he had not a lazy bone in the whole 
constitution of him. 

“The first I noticed of him in particular was that 
he could sit an hour at a time and watch me spin. 
He said he couldn’t see for the life of him how the 
thread made itself so round and so smooth and free 
of lumps; it seemed to him to just flow right out of 
my fingers. It was his delight to see that the horn, 
which was a-nigh the flyers, had plenty of water in 
it. I always moistened my flax thread out of a 
horn; water was cheap, and when I first learned to 
spin I was taught to use a horn instead of wetting 
the thread with my mouth. 

“One day as he sat watching me wind the flax on 
to the distaff, he said: ‘Seems to me your distaff is 
kind of one-sided, and that I could find you a better 
one out in the woods.’ Then he livened up suddenly, 





and said: ‘ Betsey, s’posin’ we take a walk next Sun- 
day in the forty-acre woods and-search for a real 
good, shapely distaff?’ 

“T said I didn’t know but it would be a wise plan, 
answerin’ indifferent-like, as I smoothed down the 
flax and tucked in the straying fluffs that hung like 
broken spiders’ webs. I was afraid, you see, for fear 
he’d notice that I was dreadfully delighted. Why,I 
felt my heart beat lots faster over the idea of a 
friendly walk of a quiet Sunday, with this handsome 
young Virginian to help me over brush-fences and 
logs, and under tangles of hawthorn and wild brier- 
vines | 

“This was on a Thursday. The time seemed very 
long till Sunday. The days were long, and the nights 
were longer. The old distaff seemed almost worth- 
less; one side bulged out, and made the flax hang 
over so that I had to tip the arm of the wheel back a 
good ways to make it do at all. 

“Well, Sunday morning came. I got up earlier 
than common, and helped Mis Runnels over with 
the meal, and the miiking, and done up the dishes 
and the chores. Nathan hung a piece of bark on the 
outside of the window over a pane, and darkened it 
s0 he could see to shave himself. He took pains that 
morning. He was full of mischief, for when I threw 
out the dishwater, as I passed him, with his face - 
white with foam, he looked up and made a grimact 
that was very funny. 

“Mis Runnels was a Methodist—pretty strict she 
was—and for fear she’d object to our strolling on 
Sunday, Nathan brought it about in his peculiar way, 
by saying: ‘ Betsey, yon is a fine old tree, with the 
lower limbs sprawling out over the ground likea 
Banyan ; looks invitin’; looks as if children played 
under it; seems as if it ought to be nigh to a school- 
house ; let’s go look at it,’ and he put on his coon cap 
and started, and I flung on my pasteboard bonnet and 
followed. 

“We sat under the tree awhile, and we wandered 
and wandered, I couldn’t tell you where. We 
gathered bread-roots and ate them; peeled elm-bark 
and ate it; gathered service-berries, and wild flowers, 
and more than a dozen distaffs. Nathan said he'd 
got enough to last me all my life; and he did, if I’d 
only kept them; but I divided them round among 
the girls who had to find their own. 

“ You see a good distaff is generally the top of the 
middle branch out of a young dogwood-tree, about as 
thick, or a little thicker, than your thumb, one centre 
sprout and four or five round it. ‘The tops of the 
twigs are bent down so as to bow out, and then tied 
fast to the one in the centre. The stem of the distaff 
is stuck into the hole in the arm of the wheel. 

“T couldn’t help contrasting Nathan with the 
other young men. He was so trim built, and his 
eyes were so bright, and his laugh so merry. 

“We got home in time for a late dinner that day. 
Mis Runnels looked inquirin’-like, but said nothing. 
In the evening we—me and Nathan—kept company 
for the first time. We sat out on the wash-bench on 
the stoop. The night was warm, and it was as com- 
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+ fortable on the stoop as it was inside the house. He 
asked me that night if I was keeping company with 
any other young man. He had a girl dowm in old 
Virginia, he said, but she didn’ begin to compare 
with the girl who had her store-house half-full of 
distaffs. I told him ‘ praise to the face was open dis- 
grace; and he pulled my curls and said I under- 
stood what he meant; and I knew he wouldn’t tell 
an untruth, 

“The next night old man Pettigrew preached at 
Abe Foster’s, over two miles away, and we went to 
meeting together. Coming home, we loitered and 
looked at the stars, and came back rather tired, and 
sat and rested awhile on the wash-bench. Nathan 
said he was glad of one thing, and asked me to guess 
what that was. I said he was glad that he wa’n’t 
Steve Loomis with his pack of dogs, the idle, did- 
dling fellow. No, that wa’n’t it. Well, he was glad 
that he was the best looking young man in the neigh- 
borhood. He said: ‘Now, Betsey, do you believe 
that? Are you in earnest? Look in my eyes.’ 

“T looked ; better for me that I hadn’t. The moon 
shone full down into his face from a crack in the 
roof, where a clap-board was off; the coony cap was 
pushed back, and his white forehead looked so pretty, 
with his bright, earnest eyes gazing full into mine, 
that I turned away as quick as wink. I’ll never for- 
get how beautiful Nathan’s face was! Positively, I 
believe I loved him then. Girls are not very-wise, 
you know, at that age; they are very susceptible, 
ready to fall in love with a fellow who can fiddle, or 
dance, or sing, or one who has bright eyes or dash- 
ing ways. An elderly lady told me once that her 
husband’s store of songs so sweetly sung was what 
captivated her in her teens. ‘It was Hosea’s sweet 
singing that made me love him first,’ she remarked. 

“* Guess again,’ he said, and he held my hand so 
that I couldn’t draw it away. 

“T was timid about guessing, and finally he whis- 
pered low and said: ‘Oh, I’m glad I am with you, 

setzey—you, instead of that girl ’way down in old 
Virginia, Lydia Jane Gray !’ 

“T didn’t know just what to say ; my heart fluttered 
so that I could hardly catch a good breath. I was 
glad, too, but I put on a make-believe way and said: 
‘Oh, that’s the way men always talk—maybe you’re 
glad. I have my doubts of who you dreamt about 
that night that Mis Runnels heard you make a fuss 
in your sleep,’ 

‘** Betsey,’ said he, serious like, ‘I’ll tell you what 
} dreamt that night, indeed and double I will. I 
thought you and I were crossing the foot-log over 
the creek at the carding-machine, with a big bundle 
of rolls tied up in a linen sheet. Just as we got to 
the middle of the log you slipped and fell off, and 
sunk to the bottom like a bullet. I dropped the rolls 
and jumped in after you; and it seemed to be night 


like a young painter, and was why Mis Runnels 
woke me. I’ll never forget how sorry I felt when I 
came to see that instead of you, my dear friend, I 
had saved the dripping bundle tied up in a sheet.’ 

“We went to bees together, and to singing-school, 
and we gathered plums, and when the weather was 
véry warm, Nathan sat in on the stoop and helped 
me to scald and seed the plums, ready for drying. 
He was as handy as any women working with plums 
and berries. 

“One day we were going over to one of the neigh- 
bor’s to a raising, and Nathan said, ‘ Betsey, s’posin’ 
you wear your red and white gingham dress, and the 
little yellow scarf your uncle sent you” I was will- 
ing, but I made answer kind of carelessly, and asked 
why. He colored up as red as the red chain in his 
hunting shirt, and said, ‘ Oh, cause k think you look 
the nicest in that; makes you look so fair and white.’ 

“T replied very carelessly, ‘much you care how I 
look, indeed’ You see I began to think it was time 
for him to manifest his feelin’s some way or other. 
I was kind of dubious, his gettin’ letters every now 
and then from the old Virginia must mean something, 
I thought maybe Lydia Jane Gray was taking on at 
his absence, and so I added, ‘Mr. Nathan, I s’pose 
your girl in the old Virginia wears a pink and white 
gingham, and it ’minds you of her when I wear mine 
—sort of consoles you for herloss. Yes, sir, I’ll wear 
it, anything to please you when you are so lonely, 
and so far away from your sweetheart.’ And I 
stepped lively to the chest and took out my ruffled 
gingham, and opened my little elm bark box and 
flung out the yellow scarf, and began winding my 
hair over and over my fingers so as to have a curl 
put back of each ear. 

“* Betsey Donaldson,’ said he, looking up from the 
shoes he was greasing in the sunshine by the end 
door, ‘I have told you time and again, as plain as I 
could hint, that ever since I came out here I have 
enjoyed myself as I never did before,” and he grew 


out of the window, away to the bare trees in the 
clearing, still winding the curls over my fingers, and 
continued: ‘This is a more healthy climate than ’tis 
among the mountains; the air is better, and the 
water, and our victuals are different. “Change of 
pastur’ is good for calves,” as the sayingis.’ I peeped 
round and met his gaze directed fairly and squarely 
toward me. He looked undecided, puzzled, angry, 
looked down at his greasy hands, at the shoes, caught 
along breath and went on with the job, muttering 
something that sounded like ‘ hang the girl !’ 

I wore the dress and the scarf, and I observed that 
the bright eyes of Nathan rested upon me, and fol- 
lowed me, and seemed to be full of thoughts. What 
they were I haff-guessed. In the evening a crowd of 





then; but I got hold of your frock and gathered you 
up, and reached the bank clear out of breath, when 
what was my disappointment to find that, instead of 
you, 1 had got hold of the bundle of rolls, and saved 


boysyand.girls went our way home, clear up to the 
bars, and Joe Gingery and Tom Banning went even 
further, and stopped at our spring for a drink- 
There was no chance for any private talk, even if 








them, and not you. That was what made me cry out 


Nathan did desire it. I hurried on into the house 


redder and redder. y Stoo 
“T felt the very mischief in my eyes, but I looked —— 
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and went to bed before the boys came up from the 
spring. I thought if Nathan Livingston wanted to 
say his mind, he could do it without any of my con- 
niving. 

“He came on to the stoop, stood there a minute, 
coughed, coughed again; stepped inside of the door 
and softly said: ‘Betsey, Betsey!’ I listened my 
very sharpest and I will confess that I rather liked 
it when I heard him catch a long, quivering breath, 
and say, in an angry wisper, ‘ Hang the girl !’ 

“He must have sat out on the stoop a long while, 
for after I had dozed, I woke and heard him climbing 
the ladder to go to his bed up in the loft. 

“Then, after he was in bed, I heard him turn and 
tumble round uneasily, and get up and sit on the box 
a good spell. 

*“T thought I'd try his mettle the next day. Mis 
Runnels went over to Wheeler’s to borrow a number 
five hundred reed for the web of blankets. I was left 
alone. Nathan was cleaning his gun out by the shed. 
This was my chance, and I thought it was time and 
opportunity. 

“T took down the ink horn, got half a sheet of 
paper, sharpened the quill pen, and seated myself by 
the window to write a letter to my sister in New 
York. When the gun was cleaned and wiped dry, 
Nathan came in, and, stepping up on a chair, laid it 
in the hooks above the fire-place, up on the joists. 
Then he turned and looked at me. For good man- 
ners I laid down the pen, and, glancing at the gun, 
said: ‘That’s one good job done.’ He made no an- 


swer, only a twinkle of his eyes. Then I took up the 
pen, examined the nib and said, sharpening it a little 
with the knife: ‘I wish my task was over; I am 
writing a letter to my sister Martha Ellen, down in 


York State. She has always wanted me to come and 





live with her, make her house my home, and I’m 
writing to say that I’ll come.’ 

“* Betsey! go away from here! never come back 
any more!’ said Nathan, aimlessly, grabbing at the neck 
. of his hunting-shirt, and twisting it as he would wring 
the neck of a meddlesome chicken that had been try- 
ing his patience in the corn-field. 

“ Of course, said I, in an easy tone of voice, a little 
trembly—put in for effect, you see. ‘Of course, why 
should I ever come back here? any girl could do 
chores for Mis Runnels; it’s all one to her; nobody 
would miss me, I’m certain; and here I looked down 
and twirled the feather end of the quill pen, and let 
@ quiver just touch my lips visibly. 

“What was that? Nothing, only when Nathan 
rose his heel caught in the lower rung of the ehair, 
and nearly tipped it over, and then I heard a little 





sob, or something that sounded like a sob, held in 
check. He took two or three hasty strides and his 
hand touched my bowed head and softly slid down 
over my eyes, and then the sob burst out into a ‘ery 
of real distress. 

“ How touching is the cry from the heart of any 
man! Women may cry, and do cry daily, and it is 
well enough, but a man—poor Nathan! I put up 
both my hands against his, and cried too. We both | 


cried. He was sorry, grieved, and filled with a sud- 
den fear of loss; and I wept ffom sympathy; poor 
Nathan ! a ; 

“Pretty soon he hushed the wail, dropped down 
on his knees beside me, and looking into my face, 
which he held tightly framed, he said: ‘ Betsey, I’! 
die if yon ever, ever leave me! So you want to go? 
Is your sister more to you, lone woman as you are, 
than Iam? Answer me; which one do you love best ” 

“T looked down; the chain in his ‘dressy, new 
hunting-shirt was a dingy, faded red, beside the red 
that burned in my face! 

“* Answer me,’ he said, and his voice was full of 
misery; ‘Which? the sister who left you in your in- 
fancy to fight your way alone among strangers, earn- 
ing a living as best you might, or myself, young and 
free and brave, and loving you more than I love any- 
thing in this world., Come, come, Betsey! I can’t 
stand this strain and live! Which? Martha Ellen 
or Nathan ?’ 

“T reached out both my hands and laid them in 
his, and looking fairly into the honest face beside me, 
I said the one word that the young Virginian so 


longed to hear—‘ Nathan! Nathan!” 
Presey Ports. 
1) No dead leaves lie crumbling beneath the cold 
snow ; 
No weary ones wander, in hunger and care, 
No clouds gather darkly, nor blighting winds blow-- 


Oh! where does it lie 
Beyond the blue dome of the star-sprinkled sky? 


DULCE, DULCE DOMUM. 


ULCE, dulce domum—no winter is there, 


Dulce, dulee domum—how lovely it seems 

To fancy’s fair vision, through all the dim days ; 
Away in the uplands of azure and beams, 

Ablow with spring blossoms, and vocal with praise ; 
Oh! where does that home 
Lie curtained away, in the violet dome? 


Dulce, dulee domum—we wonder and gaze 
On the myriad worlds that are floating on high, 
Resplendent with beauty—with glory ablaze, 
Revolving around that sweet home in the skies— 
Oh! the wondrous UnKNown ! 
Perhaps it is sparkling in far Alcyone. 


Dulce, dulce domum—no mortal can tell 
Which world of all worlds that are rolling above, 
Is the home of the soul, where life’s treasures now 
dwell— 
The throne of “our Father” of infinite love— 
Oh! where do they dwell? 
Our loved ones? our lost ones? no mortal can tell. 


Dulce, dulce domum—we’ll know by and bye, 
When reaching for light in the earth-way is done 
We'll walk the wide worlds that are shining on high, 
With long buried loves, when the mystic is won— 
Oh ! the grand Evermore! 
We'll know by and bye—we are nearing the shore! 
Saran J, C. WHITTLESEY. 
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BOY-SMOKERS. 

LEARNED Professor of Medicine in one of 
A our universities some time™ago made the 

remark to us that those students who.-passed 
through his hands rarely succeeded in distinguishing 
themselves if they were habitual smokers of tobacco. 
The smoking of cigars or pipes seemed to dull their 
faculties, and to have the effect of preventing them 
from sedulously gathering facts sufficient to excel at 
examinations for degrees, We repeat the remark as 
we heard it, and submit it for consideration. 
Perhaps other professors equally candid and obser- 
vant might have a similar tale to tell. 

As is pretty generally known, the smoking of 
tobacco has a certain intoxicating effect. It soothes 
the nervous system, and in cases of poor living it 
lulls the craving of a hungry stomach without in any 
degree feeding the animal system. Men who happen 
to be inclosed in a coal-mine, and are perishing for 
lack of food, are stated to have protracted life by a 
few consoling whiffs of tobacco. In cases of this 
nature, smoking may be allowable as a positive 
necessity ; but we cannot perceive the slightest reason 
for this indulgence in ordinary circumstances. As 
usually observed, smoking is a vice, like dram- 
drinking. It is taken up in a spirit of idleness, 
without a vestige of excuse. We need say little of 
its wastefulness of means, though that must be very 
considerable. The government duties alone exigible 
on the tobacco used in the United Kingdom amount 
to about nine millions annually; and if we add the 
cost of the article, the yearly tobacco bill to smokers 
probably reaches the sum-total of twenty millions. 
We have heard of instances of youths in fashionable 
life who yearly smoke fifty pounds’ worth of cigars, 
and doubtless there are many whose outlay must be 
far greater. Among the less affluent classes, the 
habitual expenditure on tobacco cannot but encroach 
on available means of living, and often when the 
outlay can be ill spared. Viewed as a narcotic, 
tobacco may be presumed to be of some value medi- 
_ cally, though we have never heard what are its actual 
’ merits in the pharmacopeeia. What we specially draw 
attention to are its mischievous effects on the youths 
growing into manhood. It tends to a weakening of 
the intellectual system, which to all who have to 
make their way in the world ought to be exposed to 
no such blighting influence. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the fact that 
tobacco-smoking pollutes the breath, damages the 
teeth, and weakens the digestive organs. In not a 
single feature, as a common indulgence, is it com- 
mendable, but very much the reverse. It disposes to 
inactivity and carelessness. Few habitual smokers 
attain to eminence in business. Farmers’ given to 
smoking are usually the latest in getting in their 
crops. As publicly exhibited, the practice is odious. 
Smoking in the streets has become a downright 
nuisance, for passengers are compelled to inhale the 
fumes, whether of cigars or pipes, disgorged by 
‘smokers. In steam-vessels the nuisance has risen to 





something absolutely intolerable. We beliéve it is 
often the cause of destructive fires in dwellings, 
warehouses, farm-yards and ships. In our voyage to 
America in a steam-vessel some years since, we were 
not a little surprised and horrified to observe the 
reckless indifference with which certain passengers 
threw down the still-burning ends of cigars and 
matches on the deck—a practice which strangely 
enough did not seem to incur the reprobation of the 
officers on duty. 

Within our recollection, few but those of middle or 
old age smoked. The practice has now been imitated 
by the young. Boys of ten years old are seen with 
pipes in their mouths, and lads at the different col- 
leges think it manly to have smoking-parties. It 
appears to us that writers on matters of public health 
have been singularly remiss in not denouncing the 
mischievous effects of smoking:on youth. We hear 
plentifully of the ruinous effects of liquid intoxicants, 
but little of the injury committed on the youthful 
body or mind by drugging with tobacco. The Ger- 
man authorities, as we learn by a correspondence in 
The Times, have at length become alive to the pesti- 
lent evil. They would probably not have troubled 
themselves on the subject, but for a political reason. 
In Germany, all males from their birth are enrolled 
to be soldiers, and discovery is made that the youths 
who are about to take their turn in the ranks have 
been weakened by smoking. “The State,” as is 
observed, “must have a nation of soldiers. Smok- 
ing is believed to be ruinous to the constitution of 
the young. It weakens the powers of thestomach at 
that important crisis of our development when the 
largest quantities of food have to be assimilated to 
build up the growing frame. It lowers the vitality 
of the body, and affects the action of the heart. 
Muscle, energy, endurance, indeed all that makes the 
man and the soldier, are thus at stake. The youthful 
nature is more susceptible of such injurious in- 
fluences, and the young may be said to make or un- 
make themselves by their own habits. The German 
physicians appear to have arrived at the conclusion, 
no doubt on the proof of facts, that a young tobacco- 
smoker unmakes and in a manner destroys himself, 
and incapacitates himself for the defence of his 
country.” As a result, the police in certain towns 
have had orders to forbid all lads under sixteen 
years of age to smoke in the streets, and to punish 
the offence by fine or imprisonment. As the Germans 
might be called a nation of smokers, with a corres- 
pondent amount of dreaminess in their constitution, 
we await with some interest to hear the outcome of 


‘this new and judicious course of policy. 


In reference to the foregoing observations on the 
discouragement of tobacco-smoking in Germany, a 
correspondent gives his own experience. “I may 
mention,” he says, “that while traveling last month 
on a Danish steamer, I had much conversation on 
various subjects with a Belgian medical man, who 
informed me that he was then engaged, at the 
request of the Belgian government, on a journey of 
observation and inquiry as to the causes of color- 
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blindness, an ocular affection which, he said, is 
-occasioning increasing anxiety, not merely in his own 
country, but especially in Germany, from its influence 
upon railway and other accidents, and also, to some 
extent, upon military inefficiency. I asked the 

_ question: ‘ What, so far as your investigations have 
proceeded, appears to be the main cause of this color- 
blindness?” He replied: ‘The too general and ex- 
cessive use of tobacco.’ ” 

We have only touched on this important sub- 
ject. The odious practice of tobacco-smoking by the ! 
young concerns the national welfare, and is worthy 
of very general consideration. very one in his 
sphere is called on as a matter of moral obligation to 
do what lies in his power to discountenance and 
abate a practice so needless and reprehensible. 








THE TEMPLE OF MECCA. 





“Masjad al Alharam” (sacred or inviolable 

temple), for centuries reverenced by the pagan 
Arabs, and now, to each Moslem heart, the Holy 
of Holies toward which he must pray, and to 
which, if practicable, make at least one pilgrimage— 
but simply and briefly to draw a_pen-portrait 
thereof. 

The Temple of Mecca is in the midst of that city. 
In the centre stands the chief object of veneration, a 
square-stone building, generally called “Caaba”— 
either because of its height or of its quadrangular 
form—but sometimes Beit Allah, the house of God. 
The Caaba, from north to south, is twenty-four 
cubits in length, from east to west twenty-three 
cubits; and its height, surpassing that of all other 
Meccan buildings, is twenty-seven cubits. The door is 
at the east, and about four cubits from the ground— 
the floor being level with the bottom of the door. 
The roof of the Caaba is double, and upheld within 
by three octangular pillars of aloes wood; between 
which, from an iron bar, silver lamps are suspended. 
The outside of the sacred building is covered with 
handsome black damask, adorned with an embroi- 
dered band of gold, which is changed yearly, and is 
now provided, we believe, by the Turkish Sultan, 
though formerly by the rulers of Egypt, and origi- 
nally by the Khalifs. 

At some distance, on the south, north and west 
sides of the Caaba, are the three “oratories” or 
“palaces,” where three of the orthodox sects per- | 
form their devotions; toward the south-east stand 
the treasury, the Cupola of Al Abbas, and a structure 
covering the well Zemzem, fabled to be the spring at 
which Hagar drew for her boy, and the waters of 
which are regarded with great reverence. Nearer | 
the Caaba, and to the east, is the “station” of Abra- 
ham, where another sect, that of Al Shafei (the one 
remaining orthodox party), assemble to worship. In 
this place is a stone—upon which are professedly | 
shown the footsteps of Abraham—kept in an iron | 
chest, from which pilgrims drink the water of Zem- 
zema, and to which the “ Koran” commands them to | 


OQ object is not to give a history of this famous 














pray. To the north of the Caaba, within a semi- 
circle fifty cubits in length, is found the celebrated 
“white stone,’ supposed:to be the sepulchre of 
Ishmael, and receptacle for the rain-water that falls 
from the sacred roof, and is conveyed thither viaa 
golden spout. But most noted and respected of the 
Caaba three, is the “ black stone,” set in silver, and 
placed in the south-east corner of the building, close 
by the door, and seven spans from the ground. It is 
said that this is one of the precious stones of Para- 
dise, that it fell thence with Adam (for the Moham- 
medan believes the Garden of Eden to have been, 
not on the earth, but above it), and after several like 
episodes, found its position within the Caaba. It was 
once white, the present blackness being assigned to 
several causes, of which the most sensible, though by 
no means most romantic, is in the touches and kisses 
of so many people; for, be it known, each pilgrim, 
as he faces about the Caaba, devoutly presses his lips 
to this wonderful stone, which some even call “the 
right hand of God on earth.” . 

The Caaba, just beyond the “oratories” of which 
we have spoken, is partially surrounded by a semi- 
circular inclosure of pillars, joined near the bottom 
by a low balustrade, and near the top by bars of 
silver. At a greater.distance is another inclosure 
consisting of a splendid piazza, or square colonnade, 
covered with small domes; from each corner of this 
piazza rises a “minaret” or steeple, with double 
galleries and decorated with gilded spires and cres- 
cents, also abundant upon all the cupolas within the 
place. Between the pillars hang a large number of 
lamps, always lighted at night. 
closure, the temple “proper” finds its limit; but the 
whole region of Mecca being “ Haram” or “sacred,” 
there is yet a third, marked out by light turrets at set 
distances one from another, and several, in some 
cases, 80 much as ten miles from the city. Kiz. 


ORIGIN OF THE WIND-FLOWER. 


ZEPHYR, breathing spring perfume, 

A Kissing the buds to perfect bloom, 
Pausing to sway the blue-bird’s nest, 

Or dandelion’s golden crest, 
Now, wavering o’er the violet’s bed, 
In softly-sighing murmurs said, 
“So sweet are ye, O flowers of May, 
A blossom too | fain would stay !” 


A listening angel heard the prayer, 

And straight arose a floweret there ; 

Two fretted leaves of tenderest green, 

With graceful hair-like stem between ; 

Surmounting all, a blossom fair, 

Poised like a tear-drop trembling there. 

And still, in every bud that swells, 

The spirit of the-zephyr dwells ; 

And that is why wind-flowers bend low 

In greeting when May breezes blow. 
RUTH. 


In this second in- , 
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LENOX DARE: 
‘THE WOMAN SHE WAS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER X. 

UY FOSDICK, in his growing intimacy with 
Lenox Dare, could not fail to learn something 
of her history. Her home at Briarswild, the life 

she led there, the people most closely associated with 
it, came up frequently in her talk. Guy showed an 
interest, which this time was not assumed, in all 


“that concerned her. There was something about 


these people who had adopted the orphan grandniece 
of old Colonel Marvell and of whom she was so fond, 
that puzzled him They seemed as much out of the 
line of his ordinary experiences as. Lenox herself. 
They lived on a farm, in a little out-of-the-way 
country town. They could be nothing more than 
simple, kind-hearted, good-natured folk, the fasti- 
dious youth frequently told himself, but in his own 
mind he was not more than half-satisfied with 
the social status which he rather contemptuously 
awarded the Mavis household. There was one 
person too, about whom he felt a curiosity, which he 
would have scorned to own, even to himself. Ben 
Mavis’s name came up, as frequently and naturally 
in Lenox’s talk, as his mother’s did. Ben indeed, 
was so much a part of her home-life that it was im- 
possible to know her long without hearing about him. 
When he first caught the name, Guy manifested a 
curiosity which his companion was not slow to 
gratify. 

“Who is Ben Mavis,” she said, repeating Guy’s 
inquiry. “He is the noblest, dearest, kindest-hearted 
fellow in the whole world, Mr. Fosdick. How I 
wish you could know him !” 

“He must be a lucky fellow—whatever he is—to 
stand so high in your good graces, Miss Dare,” 
answered the young man. “I might not, however, 
be able to share your enthusiasm for him.’ 

“Oh, you couldn’t help doing that, when you came 
to know him,” exclaimed Lenox decidedly, and she 
went on to describe Ben in a way that, had hé overheard 
her, would have made his frank, handsome face flush 
with pleased shame. She related all sorts of stories 
of their life together under the happy home-roof and 
in the wide out-doors of Briarswild. 

Guy was not long in making up his mind that 
Ben Mavis was in love with Lenox Dare. That con- 
viction did not enhance his friendly feeling toward 
the young man. 

As for Lenox, she puzzled Guy here, as she did in 
most things. He could not make up his mind as to 
the nature of her regard for young Mavis. “Could 
it be so frank, so outspoken, if it were really that of 
a young girl for her lover?” Guy asked himself 
this question a good many times every day, and was 
never able to answer it satisfactorily to his own mind. 
His interest in her friend pleased Lenox, who little 
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suspected what was at the bottom of it. She was 
always ready to talk about Ben, and young Fosdick 
was always ready to listen, though he sometimes felt 
a strong inclination to break out and curse the fellow. 
Could it be that this elegant youth, this Harvard 
graduate, this squire of drawing-rooms was jealous 
of this “country bumpkin, this backwoods farmer,” 
as he called Ben Mavis in his thoughts. 

“T see the young fellow is a sort of god in your 
eyes. If I took him precisely at your word, Miss 
Dare, I should imagine some impossible combination 
of Apollo and Nestor in this young man, who, very 
likely, seems to his neighbors of no finer clay than 
themselves. Even my dull vision might be able to 
detect some flaws in your hero.” 

There was the faintest touch of irony in Guy’s 
light tones as he made this speech. Lenox only half 
discerned that, but it was enough to put her on her 
mettle. She turned to Guy now, with a certain 
bridling of her head which he thought became her 
immensely. 

“When you speak of Ben Mavis to me, Mr. Fos- 
dick,” she said, looking him straight in the eyes with 
her own radiant, half-defiant, “will you please to 
do it in—in a little different tone ?” 

“’ve ventured on dangerous ground!” thought 
Guy, and he hastened to make his peace. “I beg 
your pardon, Miss Dare,” he said. “Idid not sup- 
pose my foolish jest could annoy you. You can 
forgive me, I am sure, for being slightly envious of 
this lucky young friend of yours.” 

“Envious!” repeated Lenox, with her innocent, 
puzzled eyes. 

“Of courseI am!” replied Guy, with a glance and 
tone that would have raised many a young girl toa 
seventh heaven of delight. “Your liking for this 
precious fellow makes you put all the rest of his kind so 
immensely into the background !” 

The subtle look and tone were lost on Lenox. But 
she answered the words gravely, half-apologetically. 

“But you see, Mr. Fosdick, nobody could be to me 
what Ben Mavis is. If he were my brother, I could 
not love him better.” 

“ But the fact remains for all that, he is not your 
brother, Miss Dare; not your remotest connection, 
even, and yet you tell me, with those great, honest 
eyesof yours looking straight at me, that you love him !” 

“Better than anybody in the world!” answered 
Lenox’s loyal heart and soul, “unless it may be his 
mother !” 

“ May you always add that last clause, Miss Dare ! 
when your feeling for young Mavis is the subject of 
our talk. 1 am not sure, however, he would echo 
that wish of mine.” 

Guy watched the girl’s face very narrowly now: 
for he made this last remark with a motive. 

Lenox looked puzzled for a moment, then, as his 
meaning broke on her, she burst into the gayest 
laugh. “Did young Fosdick really suppose Ben 
Mavis was in love with her? Could anything more 
absurd be imagined ?” she thought. 

Greatly as the idea amused her, she yet felt as 
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though it were a sort of reflection on Ben, and, for 
his sake, half-resented it. 

“OQ, Mr. Fosdick, you were never more mistaken 
in your life. Ben Mavis is entirely above any absur- 
dity of that sort. He is only the truest friend, the 
dearest brother a girl could ever have!” 

Nobody could doubt the absolute sincerity of this 
remark. Its total lack of vanity struck Guy dumb 
fora moment. Here was a young girl who actually 
resented the idea of a lover! He had not supposed 
such a phenomenon was possible. This talk occurred 
as the two sat on the shingles the very day that 
Guy Fosdick took Lenox out on her first sail. 

It_was the keynote to many a subsequent talk. 
Guy had his own motives for frequently alluding to 
Ben Mavis; and Lenox was always sufficiently ready 
to respond: to this subject. Young Fosdick was per- 
feetly aware that she would any moment have gladly 
relinquished his society for that of the absent youth. 
The thought was not flattering to the young man’s 
self-love. 

“Am I actually fallen so low as to be jealous of a 
eountry bumpkin?” he asked himself, remembering 
his fascinations for most of Lenox’s sex. Yet when- 
ever he hinted of the existence of any sentimental 
feeling between the two, Lenox always treated the 
matter with a half-incredulous, half-amused scorn, 
which he saw was not assumed to conceal any deeper 
emotion. But her indifference to certain looks, and 
tones and speeches of his own was not less trans- 
parent. 

Lenox Dare, however, little as she suspected it, 
was, at this time on perilous ground. Her nature 
was, as we have seen, one that ripened slowly out of 
the innocence and unconsciousness of childhood, but 
as she said of herself, she was “deep in seventeen,” 
and she was thrown daily into the society of a man 
of the world, who was doing his best to fascinate her. 
Nobody who saw her bright, cordial greeting of the 
young man could doubt that his companionship was 
becoming day by day more agreeable to her. What 
girl could long withstand those graceful attentions, 
those subtle flatteries! The romance of young 
maidenhood might any moment be awakened in the 
soul of Lenox Dare. She would never flirt with Guy 
Fosdick, as plenty of young girls were in the habit of 
doing, but there was nothing to hinder her falling in 
love with him. 

At the end of three weeks, during which they had 
spent a large share of every day in each other’s society, 
Guy Fosdick invited Lenox to drive with him to Rye 
Beach. She accepted the invitation with a pleasure 
sincere and outspoken as a child’s; but. the maiden 
heart and fancy of Lenox. Dare were still as un- 
touched by the elegant stranger as they were that 
morning when she first met him on the rocks. 

It was early in the forenoon when Guy’s light 
buggy drew up at the gate of the square white house. 
Lenox must. have caught sight of him from the win- 
dow, for she was at the gate by the time he had 
alighted. 

“T was too impatient to keep you waiting a mo- 








ment, Mr. Fosdick,” she said, with a merry little 
laugh; and he thought she had never looked quite so 
tantalizingly picturesque as: she did at that moment. 
She wore, for the first time, the new suit which Mrs, 
Mavis had finished for her the day before she left 
home. The light and dark grays of the costume 
made a pretty contrast, and were surmounted by a 
little gray hat, with a cluster of small foam-like 
plumes just tipped with gold. 

And in all the world there was no gladder heart 
that morning than the young girl’s who sat by Guy 
Fosdick’s side, and rolled away from the voices of 
the sea into the green old highways. 

And the gladness was in her shining eyes, in her 
glancing smile, in her sparkling talk. It made her 
a bright electric presence that morning. It half- 
turned the head—it was a pretty cool one, too, con- 
sidering his years—of her companion. 

Ignorant as Lenox Dare was of men and of the 
world, she was no simpleton. She was quite aware 
that young Fosdick pressed her hands at meeting 
and parting; that he often looked at her with some- 
thing unutterable and mysterious in his gaze, and ac- 
companied the look with tender, significant’ tones. 
She had settled it in her own mind, however, that 
these things meant only ordinary courtesies; they 
were probably the habits of the society in which he 
moved. This theory had enabled Lenox to meet all 
the young man’s advances with a cool unconscious- 
ness which protected her better than the subtlest arts 
of the most finished coquette. 

I suppose no man can be brought within the pow- 
erful attraction of a pure and simple nature without 
being himself elevated by that contact. The best side 
of Guy Fosdick had certainly come to the surface in 
his acquaintance with Lenox Dare. In her presence 
he often forgot to be anything but simple, and 
honest and manly. She drew him—at least while he 
was in her presence—to higher levels of thought and 
feeling. But this effect could hardly be more than a 
transient one. When counteracting influences were 
once more at work, the traditions and standards of a 
life-time would be likely to-resume their old sway. 

“Oh, what a lovely, dreamy old road this is!” ex- 
claimed Lenox, drawing a deep breath of delight 
and gazing about her with eyes that lost nothing— 
not even the soft trembling of shadows thrown by 
mighty oaks and graceful elms, not even the flashing 
of the brown squirrels along the gray old stone 
walls. 

“T thought you would enjoy it, Miss Dare,’ an- 
swered Guy, “but I chose the road for another reason 
than its picturesqueness.”’ 

“What was that, Mr. Fosdick?” she asked curi- 
ously. 

“Ttis an ancient turnpike full of historic associa- 
tions and legends. It is the very road over which 
Lafayette traveled when he went from Boston to 
Portsmouth on his last visit to America.” 

He watched Lenox as he said this. He saw her 
star-like eyes go out with a new interest and delight 
over the wide, green, summer landscape. The quiet 
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old highway that every little while lost itself among 
the cool, dusky shadows of the woods. The ancient 
farm-houses asleep among old orchards and ripening 
wheat-fields were touched suddenly with a new poetic 
charm and association to the girl. The road that 
led to Rye Beach, the old Portsmouth turnpike, was 
hallowed ground to her now. Her imagination 
could invest it with romance and people it with his- 
toric images. 

She turned to Guy Fosdick. 
gratefully on him, 

“What a delightful surprise you have given me, 
Mr. Fosdick,” she said. “I hardly know how to 
thank you for it.” 

When she said that, young Fosdick brought his 
face so near to hers that her young, fragrant breath 
mingled with his own. 

“Tf you will only say you have some regard, some 
liking for me, Miss Dare, I shall be thanked a thou- 
sand times,” he answered, and his voice was low and 
tender, and for that moment he was more in earnest 
than he had ever been in his life, saying this sort of 
thing. 

“ But I do like you extremely,” said Lenox, look- 
ing at him with calm, rather surprised eyes. “I 
* thought you must know that.” 

' “If I did, such a sort of liking would not precisely 
satisfy me,” he answered. 

“ What sort of liking do you mean, Mr. Fosdick ?” 
asked Lenox. Her arrow had hit the mark this 
time, but a glance at her calm eyes, at her cheeks 
that had not deepened a tint, showed him how un- 
consciously it had been aimed. 

“T should be satisfied to hear you say you liked 
me a little better than anybody else in the world,” 
he answered, and then he thought to himself, “A 
fellow might find that speech unpleasantly near a 
bona fide proposal, if she were disposed to take advan- 
tage of it.” 

“But that could not be true,” answered Lenox, 
gravely, ‘‘ because of Mrs. Mavis and Ben.” 

“Oh, hang Ben Mavis!” 

When he said that, Lenox’s laugh rang out mer- 
rily. Guy’s simulated jealously, as she had come to 
regard it, of young Mavis, always struck her as im- 
nrensely comical. How its absurdity would amuse 
Ben, she thought. 

Guy shook his head with a solemn gravity over 
the girl’s gay laugh. 

“T suppose I must make up my mind to come after 
that redoubtable youth and his mother, but it is 
rather hard, Miss Dare, on a fellow who cannot un- 
derstand your fatuity over those people.” 

‘“* But you will not call it fatuity, when you come 
to see them, Mr. Fosdick,” answered Lenox, very 
decidedly, “as I hope you will some day at Briars- 
wild.” 

“Thank you. If I ever come to Briarswild, and I 
feel very much tempted now to vow that I shall, it 
will be to see somebody beside Ben Mavis or his 
mother.” 


Of course his meaning was unmistakable. 
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was pleased, flattered more or less; still this speech, 
like many another of its kind, was doomed to fall 
wide of the mark. 

In a few moments Lenox’s eyes had gone out again 
into the summer land that smiled -around her. She 
sat very still now; there was the softest stirring of 
color in her cheeks, just the dream of a smile seemed 
to hover about the red lips. Young Fosdick marked 
the delicate line of the profile in the shade of the 
gray hat. 

What was she thinking about? he wondered. 
Were those last words of his, with the tone to which 
he had keyed them, echoing in her memory? If he 
could only get a glimpse of the eyes that were shiping 
under those long, brown lashes! 

‘He drove on for awhile in silence through the 
picturesque windings of the old road, through the 
hot sunshine that blazed between the fields, through 
the shadows that hung dim and cool among the 
woods. The air was alive with all the soft, dreamy 
sounds of midsummer, of fickle little winds, of flicker- 
ing leaves of insects that droned in the tall grass. 
Lenox heard these no longer—no longer saw the 
brown squirrels darting along the old stone-walls. 

At last Guy broke the silence. He leaned forward, 
so that once more the maiden’s sweet breath floated 
about him. 

“ Your thoughts, Miss Dare,” he said, “seem such 
happy ones, that I have been wishing I might have 
some small share in them |” 

She turned on him eyes whose radiant light made 
him think of a summer sunrise. 

“Indeed you have, Mr. Fosdick,” she said, most 
cordially. “At least, I should never have had the 
thoughts had not you suggested them.” 

“ My dear Miss Dare, I am doubtless very stupid, 
but I cannot read your riddle.” 

“Tt was what you said about the old road,” an- 
swered Lenox, “that set me to thinking of Lafayette. 
He was always one of my heroes. I was trying to 
imagine what he must have felt, what memories must 
have crowded upon him as he drove over this very 
ground ” 

“And did you succeed?” inquired Guy, with a 
gravity that was a little suspicious. 

“At least I fancied him recalling that old, gay, 
splendid life at the French court, and all which he 
left behind him whien he crossed the seas and went 
into the thick of that long, hard battle for freedom. 
How the hardships and miseries of that time must 
have come back to him! Then I imagine later 
days followed—days when his own France, gone mad 
with her old wrongs and her new hopes, looked to 
him as her deliverer. He. must have remembered 
that dull, good-hearted Louis XVI, and poor Marie 
Antoinette, and the grand, terrible days when they 
appealed to him to save crown and throne. He 
must have thought, too, how it all ended for him in 
the bitter flight, in the shameful capture on the 
frontier, in the dreary Austrian dungeons. What a 
life that man had! What sufferings and what glories! 
I can just fancy him going over it all as he sat look- 
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ing out on the pleasant road, on some of these very 
* old farm-houses. For it was not so very long ago— 
not much more than half a century. My uncle, 
Colonel Marvell, met Lafayette in Paris, and dined 
with him several times while he was in America. 
He used to tell me about it when I sat on his knee 
before the big fireplace in his own room, while the 
great brass andirons shone in the blaze, and the odd 
little figures in the blue Dutch tiles around the 
chimney would dance in the firelight. It seems as 
though it all happened yesterday.” 

Guy Fosdick had hoped for a very diferent sort of 
answer when he attempted to penetrate Lenox’s 
thonghts. The whole thing struck him now as im- 
mensely comical. 

It was bad enough, he told himself, to feel that h: 
had a r:val in some village rustic, who had never 
put his red, bovine face inside of college walls, who 
had probably never walked the streets of a great 
city; but when it came to an octogenarian, who had 
been in his grave nearly half acentury— He did 
not finish the thought; he had a keen sense of the 
ludicrous; he burst into a laugh of genuine merri- 
ment. 

Lenox looked at him with perplexed eyes, and he 
checked himself in a moment, and asked earnestly : 
“Lenox Dare, may I tell you precisely what I think 
of you?” 

“Why certainly; I shall be very glad to hear,” 
answered Lenox, partly amused and partly curious. 

“You are the quaintest, cleverest, most artless, 
most mysterious, most tantalizing, most bewitching 


specimen of feminine humanity that ever turned a 
fellow’s brain !” 
The merriest laugh wavered in the air about him. 
“Am I all that array of frightful superlatives, Mr. 


Fosdick?” cried Lenox. “I, at least, never sus- 


pected it!” 

This was a specimen of the talk of the young peo- 
ple as they drove over from Hampton to Rye Beach 
that morning. There was a great deal that was novel 
and full of interest to Lenox in the great summer- 
hotels, in the picturesque cottages, and in all the 
summer-life along the shore. Even Guy, to whom it 
had grown commonplace through long familiarity, 
saw the whole scene now with fresh eyes. They 
made a wide detour on their return late in the after- 
noon, 

Meanwhile, young Fosdick had been entertaining 
his companion with a description of Cambridge, and 
some light, gossipy sketches of the undergraduate 
life at Harvard—a life doubly interesting to Lenox, 
because of her uncle and her father, both of whom 
she knew had graduated there. 

“We were to visit Cambridge this summer,” she 
said. “That was a part of our programme before 
we left home; but this long illness of Ben’s aunt will, 
I fear, disarrange all our plans. I shall be greatly 
disappointed if we miss Cambridge; but, of course, it 
can’t be helped.” 

An idea suddenly struck Guy. “Why should you 
miss it, Miss Dare?” he exclaimed. 





Then he proposed to escort her to the old town; he 
dilated eloquently on all its objects of interest, its an- 
cient halls, its library, its musetim, its beautiful, quiet, 
old streets, its lovely walks. its embowering elms. He 
begged that he might be allowed to introduce her to 
“the groves of his academe.” He was quite sure 
that he, familiar with every inch of the ground, could 
make her visit vastly more interesting than one could 
who was totally unfamiliar with the place, The car- 
ride to Boston did not consume two hours. Would 
not Miss Dare give him the pleasure of being her 
escort ? 

As he asked that question, Lenox drew a long 
breath. A little shadow of indecision wavered over 
her face. Had she known more of the world, she 
would certainly have questioned the propriety of 
taking this journey with a stranger. But she could 
hardly regard Guy Fosdick in that light, after these 
weeks of intimate acquaintance. The pictures he 
had drawn had inspired her with an ardent desire to 
see her father’s Alma Mater. She saw, too, that in 
this visit young Fosdick would have immense ad- 
vantages over Ben Mavis, who was a total stranger to 
the ground. She did wish Mrs. Mavis were at hand 
to consult at this juncture; but she felt that indulgent 
matron would have but one reply to make regarding 
the matter. Indeed, she fancied that both Bén and 
his mother would regret her failing to accept the 
piece of good fortune that had come in her way. 

So Lenox’s girlish brain reasoned—not wisely, but 
naturally enough under the circumstances, 

As for Guy Fosdick, he had at this time no motive 
to conceal. A visit to Harvard in Lenox’s society 
had strong attractions for him. When he saw she 
hesitated, he exerted himself to overcome her scru- 
ples, and by the time they reached Hampton, he had 
succeeded. Lenox had agreed to visit Cambridge 
with him in the course of two or three days. 

The afternoon train from Boston had just dropped 
its passengers at the depot as they drove up. Sud- 
denly Guy Fosdick exclaimed in a tone of surprise, 
and one not altogether of pleasure: “By Jove! 
there’s Kendal] !” 

Lenox’s eyes followed his glance. She saw a rather 
heavily-built, dark-skinned, black-haired and black- 
whiskered young man standing in the door of the 
little depot. He wore a summer traveling-suit, and 
carried a large uraveling-bag. In a moment he 
caught sight of Guy, and, lifting his hat, came eagerly 
toward the carriage. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” he began, in a light, jovial 
sort of tone, “Pve hunted you down at last. What 
on earth has kept you burrowing here so long ?” 

As he asked this question, he looked at Guy’s com- 
panion. Something gleamed a moment in his watch- 
ful gray eyes, and then was gone before one could 
read its meaning. 

“T like the sea and a sail-boat better than anything 
Boston has to offer at this season,” answered Guy. 
“ Are you jolly down there, Kendall ?” 

“Not very, Fosdick. Narrow streets, and steam- 
ing brick walls, and a thermometer deep in the 
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nineties, don’t incline a fellow to be lively. So I’ve 
followed your example, and run up to join you for a 
day or two at Boar’s Head.” 

There was some more of this talk. It was all in 
the light, good-fellow sort of vein which Kendall 
affected with his cronies. He was quite popular 
with them, especially with men younger than him- 
self, for he was now past thirty. ‘Lenox sat still, 
listening to it all with a little amused smile. 

It might have struck a keen observer that Guy 
Fosdick was in no hurry to present his friend to 
Lenox Dare; but Kendall kept on with his light, 
amusing talk until Guy found the introduction could 
not be avoided. 

Austin Kendall lifted his hat with his best grace; 
but when Lenox Dare laid her pure young palm in 
that man’s, it seemed as though her good angel must 
have shuddered. 

When, a few minutes later, the young people were 
driving into the village, Lenox turned suddenly to 
Guy, and asked gravely: “Is your friend a good 
man, Mr. Fosdick ?” 

The young man Jooked a little startled. “ Kendall 
is not a saint, certainly—perhaps not a good man, 
tried by what I suspect are your almost unattainable 
standards, Miss Dare; but he is a jolly, companion- 
able, good-hearted sort of fellow. What can have 
put it into your head to ask that question, I wonder!” 
he ended, with a little abruptness, hardly like his 
usual courtesy. 

“T scarcely know,” answered Lenox, half to herself. 
“The question came up all of a sudden in my 
mind.” 

She herself was not aware that the remark had its 
origin in the flash of repulsion which went over her 
as she shoox hands with Austin Kendall. The feel- 
ing had come and gone so swiftly she had hardly 
been conscious of it. 

Before Guy could reply, they drew up at the front 
gate. 

“T have had one of the happiest days of my life,” 
said Lenox, as Guy gave her his hand, and she 
sprang lightly to the ground. 

“Tt shall not be my fault, Miss Dare, if you do not 
have a happier day next Thursday,” answered Guy, 
gallantly, alluding to their contemplated visit to 
Cambridge. 

On his way to Boar’s Head, Guy overtook his 
friend, and made room for him in the buggy, and the 
two had a drive in the late afternoon. They seemed 
a jovial pair of cronies. Young men were usually in 
a jovial mood in Kendall’s society: He had some 
fresh. stories to tell, some “capital jokes” for Guy to 
laugh over. Then, all of a sudden, he turned, and 
laid his hand in friendly familiarity on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Old fellow,” he said, “I wouldn’t have believed 
you'd have fought shy !” 

“What do you mean, Kendall?” asked Guy, giv- 
ing a little jerk to his reins. He knew perfectly 
well what was in his companion’s thoughts, and at 
that instant he would gladly have avoided dragging 





Lenox Dare’s name into the conversation, which he 
saw the other was bent upon doing. . 

“T mean, my boy, I should have expected you’d 
make a clean breast of it, as soon as we had got well: 
by ourselves. Come, Fosdick, own up!” 

“Suppose you do that, Kendall,” replied Guy. 
“Let a fellow hear what you think he has to own 
up to” 

At that moment the speaker would gladly have: 
welcomed any slight accident which would have 
turned Kendall’s thoughts into another channel. 

The man burst into a loud laugh. “Upon my 
word, Fosdick, that remark is jolly.” he said, - 
“Why you keep as close a mouth as a girl over her 
first lover! As though all that moonshine about the 
sea and asail-boat keeping you in this Sleepy F 
nearly a month could deceive me! It was all clearea 
up in a flash when I caught sight of that girl in the 
buggy with you. You’ve taken to a rather callow 
specimen of feminine charms this time—not long out 
of pinafores, I should imagine—but a live face and 
glorious sort of eyes. You always had good taste in 
women and wine, you clever young rascal !” 

Austin Kendall made this speech in what he meant 
should be his lightest, jolliest tone ; but every little 
while his keen gray eyes, with a subtle, suspicious 
gleam in them, flashed over -Guy’s face. The close 
of his speech, however, had its effect, und tickled his 
companion’s vanity. Kendall was ten years older 
than young Fosdick, and “knew his man.” 

Guy laughed in his turn. “I see there is no use 
trying to pull the wool over your eyes, Kendall,” he 
said. “I throw up the game. I plead guilty, 
been struck by the most glorious pair of eyes; I’ve 
been bewitched by the cleverest little brain in all 
creation. I believe they have turned my head a 
little.” 

“It’s a pretty cool one. 


I'll wager heavily it will 
come out all right in the end!’ answered Kendall, 
with a laugh that did not improve the look of the 
mouth under the dark .ringe of moustache. “ You’ve 
had a rather wide experience in the flirtation line for 
a fellow of your years, Gu Fosdick !” 

“Rather,” answered Guy, with a touch of the 


other’s hard, cynical tone. “ But I tell you, my dear 
fellow, this is a little different from any of the 
others.” 

“j’-e not the slightest doubt there,” answered 
Kendall, letting his \ oice sink into a confidential 
tone. He affected an ir..ense liking for young Fos- 
dick. “It’s one thing 

‘To sport with Amaryllis in the shade,’ 

to talk sentiment sitting on the rocks and pacing the 
sands, with sunsets and moonrises to play the deuce 
with a fellow, and it’s quite another thing to get up 
tender glances and make soft. speeches in the corner 
of an elegant drawing-room, with your lovely Dul- 
cinea sparkiing and cooing beside you. I tell you, 
Fosdick, the two things are as unlike as gaslight and 
moonbeams. You can’t have the same sort of feeling, 
you can’t play the same réle under such different 
circumstances,” 
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“By Jupiter, Kendall, I believe you are half right 
there!” exclaimed Guy, considerably impressed by 
what he regarded as the other’s shrewdness. “A 
fellow can’t be sure of himself, of what he may feel 
and say, when sunlight and starlight, sea and shore, 
have all conspired to make a fool of him! If he 
wants. to hold his own, he had better keep to the 
drawing-room and the Dulcinea on the sofa in the 
corner.” 

In this way the talk about Lenox Date opened be- 
tween Guy Fosdick and Austin Kendall. The ice 
once broken, Guy’s first reluctance to speak of the 
girl soon vanished. Before the drive was over his 
companion had learned a good deal about the ac- 
quaintance which had begun so informilly three 
weeks before on the rocks at Hampton Beach. He 
learned a good deal more during the two days that 
followed—learned it by shrewd observation and 
questioning, by affecting the warmest interest in 
all Guy’s concerns, and by adroitly leading the con- 
versation to the subject which he saw was, at this 
time, of supreme importance in the young man’s 
mind. 

“The fellow’s in for it deeper than I suspected !’” 
Kendall said to himself, after one of these talks, and 
he took out a cigar, and paced meditatively along the 
grassy edge of the steep cliff which lies in front of 
Boar’s Head and keeps eternal watch over the sea. 
A little way from the shore a schooner lay at anchor, 
and two or three row-boats were just setting out for 
this with a party of ladies and gentlemen who were 
going over to the Isles of Shoals. The great sails moved 
lazily in the light winds, the little row-boats made 
a lovely picture of life and color as they swept out 
on the sparkling waves. The man high up on the 
bank seemed intent on watching them, but in reality 
his thoughts were elsewhere. “1 can’t believe,” he 
was saying to himself, “that my young gentleman, with 
all his grand airs and elegant tastes, could be seriously 
smashed by such a half-fledged specimen of bright- 
eyed rusticity as that girl seemed to me! But there’s 
no accounting for a fellow’s tastes when it comes to a 
woman. I must get Fosdick to introduce me, and 
make up my mind on the evidence of my own 
eyes.” 

These were a part of Austin Kendall’s thoughts 
that morning, as he paced the narrow, grassy path on 
the edge of the cliff and the smoke of his cigar 
curled in the blue summer-air. Other thoughts he 
had—mostly revolving about the same subject, but 
not one sweet or pure—not one that was not fouled-- 
had not gathered some unclean taint from the vile 
soul out of which it sprung! 

While he was walking and smoking, the last row- 
boat deposited its load on the schooner. A moment 
later the vessel weighed anchor and swept grandly 
out to sea, the sunlight glittering on its masts, the 
soft wind filling its sails. A little group of men and 
women, apart from the others, were leaning over the 
side of theschooner. Austin Kendall lifted his hat 
and waved it gallantly to them, but, at that very 
moment there flashed across him something that Guy 





had mentioned thé night before about an appointment 
he and Lenox Dare had made to visit Harvard, 
within a day or two. 

When Kendall first proposed calling on Lenox 
Dare, young Fosdick secretly winced. He knew in 
his own soul that he would not introduce Austin 
Kendall to his sisters. But Guy tried to satisfy his 
conscience by telling himself he had no choice. He 
had his own reasons for desiring to keep on good 
terms with the older man. He assured himself 
that a single interview in his presence could do 
Lenox no harm; and then he felt curious to see the 
impression she would make on so shrewd a fellow as 
Kendall. The man’s opinion of the girl would have 
an influence on Guy far more powerful than he 
would be ready to admit to himself. : 

In the interview that followed, Lenox Dare cer- 
tainly did not show herself to good advantage. She 
was shy and constrained as Guy had never seen her 
before. She had all the while a sort of vague, 
oppressed feeling as though the fresh, bright air blow- 
ing in from the sea to the cottage-parlor where the 
three sat, brought some strange taint with it. When 
she looked into the keen, black eyes of Austin Ken- 
dall she was uneasily conscious of something critical 
and mocking, if not malign in his gaze. Before the 
hour of his call ended, her first instinct of dislike to 
this man had deepened to one of repugnance. She 
was angry with herself for the feeling, but she could 
not overcome it sufficiently to be at all the bright, 
joyous, responsive creature Guy had hitherto known. 
He, in his turn, was chagrined ; his vanity taught him 
that Kendall must be secretly wondering wherein lay 
the charm over which he had waxed so eloquent! 
Lenox’s face, too, in its grave, childlike lines gave 
little hint of that marvelous life and power, that 
radiance of expression which at times illumined and 
transfigured it. 

The girl drew a long breath of relief when the call 
was over. It had been the least agreeable hour she 
had ever passed in young Fosdick’s society. . His 
own feelings can be best described in his thought as 
he left the house. “That call was an infernally un- 
lucky move for me!” 

He was quite right. Had Austin Kendall at that 
instant expressed his inmost conviction it would have 
been “ Whata confounded fool the fellow has made of 
himself! Ordinary piece of feminine clay! Nothing, 
in short, but a rustic simpleton with a pair of bright 
eyes!’ But he was quite too wise to express himself 
with any such candor to Guy Fosdick. 

The two young men had known each other little 
more thah a year. Kendall’s social position was not 
at all on a level with young Fosdick’s, but this very 
fact made the elder man eager to court the society of 
the younger, for Kendall was ambitious, and always 
had his own designs in cultivating an intimacy. At 
the club, where they had: first met, Kendall was a 
favorite, and had a reputation for being a capital 
story-teller and joker. He had had a tolerably good 
education, he was possessed of a good deal of natural 
shrewdness, he was familiar with the habits of good 
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society, and could assume, when it suited him, the 
surface manners of a gentleman. He had been lucky 
in some small speculations, he lived at a fashionable 
hotel, he gave good dinners and was generous with his 
wines and cigars, but the man, Austin Kendall, 
underneath all the mask of careless jokes and good 
comradeship was—a scoundrel! He had no faith in 
the honor of man, no trust in the purity of woman— 
all noble character, all beautiful sentiment, all lovely 
and disinterested action he regarded as “the purest 
humbug, the most transparent clap-trap, or the vilest 
hypocrisy !” 

Austin Kendall believed that all men and women 
were at bottom utterly selfish ; that all were bent on 
securing their own personal aims and ambitions— 
under different names and by different paths cer- 
tainly; but in reality one human being was scarcely 
better than another, the race was made up in unequal 
parts of the weak and the wicked, and life itself was 
merely a hard scramble for the prizes and the 
high places, where the devil always got the hind- 
most.” 

These convictions, however, Austin Kendall was too 
shrewd to avow on most occasions. He adroitly gradu- 
ated the expression of his sentiments to the tone of 
the society in which he happened to find himself. 

In one way and another Kendall had secured a 
good deal of influence over young Fosdick. Guy 
was attracted by the other’s cleverness and good 
fellowship, and amused by his detracting witticisms. 
It was in Kendall’s society that he made his first bets 
at horse-races, and tried his hand at gambling—in 
short, sowed those few wild oats which he took good 
care should never reach the ears of his family. 

The older man had managed to place the younger 
under slight obligations by lending him some money 
on two or three occasions when Guy’s varied extrava- 
gances had straitened his resources. The debts had 
been paid for the most part, but they had left a cer- 
tain sense of obligation on Gny’s side. This sense 
the older man would eagerly have deepened. He 
felt from the beginning that it would serve his 
interests to have young Fosdick in his power 
Nothing would have suited him better than the exist- 
ence of some dark secret between the two—some 
secret which would place Guy at his mercy, and give 
the older man a lasting hold on the younger. He 
felt confident something was in the wind, when young 
Fosdick, whose restless habits he had learned, settled 
himself down contentedly for weeks at Hampton 
Beach. Indeed Kendall’s desire to “scent the new 
game” had quite as much to do with his appearance 
on the scene, as the dullness and heat which he 
affirmed had driven him from the city. 

It was probably after his interview with Lenox 
Dare that a plot, at whose blackness it seemed a fiend 
must have recoiled, first entered Austin Kendall’s 
mind, That interview had, as we have seen, im- 
pressed him with a very contemptuous opinion of 
Lenox Dare. He thought her a mere school-girl, 
crude and uninteresting, with no charm of manner, 





no special good looks even, except a pair of dazzling 
pec 


eyes. How s0 ‘callow a specimen could have 
bewitched his fastidious young friend he was at a loss 
to imagine. Kendall had contrived to learn pretty 
much all that Guy knew of Lenox’s history. “It 
appeared she was an orphan, left alone at the beach 
by the backwoods people who had adopted her. 
Had she not been the most innocent little fool in the 
world, she would never have consented to go off on a 
seatter-brained lark to Cambridge with a young 
fellow of whom she knew nothing save that he had 
introduced himself to her one day down on the 
rocks !”” : r 

In this fashion Austin Kendall reasoned. In this way 
the plot, whose hideousness he would not have dared to 
reveal to living man, took shape in his brain. He 
told himself he would make this visit to Cambridge 
serve his own ends. Unsuspected by the young 
people, he would follow them on a later train; he 
would haunt their steps during the day, and choose 
his own time for making his presence known to them; 
he would see to it that they did not return that night 
as they intended. He felt sure of managing Guy ; 
he would ply the young fellow with wine and kindle 
all his baser nature; he felt no scruple for the inno- 
cent, helpless girl he was luring to her ruin; he had 
no care for the young life he would spoikat its fresh 
blossoming ; he ouly gloated over the thought that 
the evil, once done, there would be a secret betwixt 
him and Guy Fosdick which the proud young fellow 
would sooner cut off his right hand than have the 
world suspect—a secret which wonld give him a life- 
long hold on the rich banker’s son. One wonders, 
sometimes, if there are no fiends who take the shape 
of men, and walk the earth, after their kind, to rav- 
age and devour. 

During the two days that followed their interview 
with Lenox Dare, Austin Kendall was like an evil 
genius to Guy Fosdick. He seemed to touch the 
other’s soul only to find some weakness, only to bring 
out some hidden plague-spot. All his witticisms, all 
his half-veiled jests, had a purpose which he did not 
yet venture to bring to the light. He managed, too, 
with great adroitness, to have the young fellow un- 
derstand his estimate of Lenox Dare. That also had 
its effect. If one side of young Fosdick’s nature had 
responded to the pure, high-souled girl, there was 
another side that entertained Kendall’s influences. 
More and more Guy was drawn into those dark 
meshes—deeper and deeper he sank under that evil 
spell. 

It was a little curious that neither Guy Fosdick 
nor Lenox Dare mentioned Austin Kendall’s name 
when they met. Some feeling, which he probably 
did not analyze, held Guy silent, while Lenox’s in- 
veterate dislike for the man sealed her lips. 

I cannot linger on this part of my story; I dread 
to have this man’s black shadow darken my page— 
to see his evil face leer through my lines! But his 
baleful breath swept across a maiden’s life, when the 
dews and the sunshine lay on the opening blossoms; 
and the breath was like a fell sirocco—like a blast 
from the mouth of hell ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

N a line nearly opposite the cottage where Lenox 
Dare was staying, a little pagoda-shaped summer 
-house stood on a bank of stones, heaped up by great 
spring tides, It was a pleasant place to sit and look 
out on the sea, when its blue calm was like that of 
the brooding sky—when the waves played their soft, 

dreamy tune on the shingle. 

Late in the afternoon of a sultry day, Lenox Dare 
came down across the road to the summer house. It 
was inclosed by a narrow circular bench. Lenox had 
a volume of Longfellow with her. She had a fancy 
to read some of her favorite poems to the soft chorus 
of the summer waves. These might breathe some 
new, beautiful meanings into the words. She threw 
herself down on the stones and leaned against the 
bench. But she was in no hurry to open the book. 
Her thoughts came and went in vague wandering 
ways, like the light breezes about her. She was to 
visit Cambridge the next day with Guy Fosdick. 
He had been to see her that afternoon, and it had all 
been arranged between them. She wondered how it 
would seem to her, and if the old town would be in 
the least like what she imagined. 

The soft air, the lulling sound of the waves all 
tended to make Lenox drowsy. Ina little while the 
blue sea and the white, distant sails grew dim. Her 
lids drooped, her head sank down on the bench, and 
in a few minutes she was sound asleep. 

She must have slept for a long time, for the sun 
had sunk below the horizon, and the tide had turned 
when she awoke. One great cloud made a lake of 
yellow fire in the west. [and and sea were enfolded 
in the soft brown garment of the twilight. It was 
such a lovely, peaceful world into which Lenox Dare 
awoke from her long sleep, that it might have been 
the very gatesof Heaven. She had just time to think 
that, to gaze about her and realize where she was, 
when she heard voices in the arbor. Thenshe knew 
these must have awakened her. 

In a moment she recognized the voices. One was 
Guy Fosdick’s, and the other, to her amazement, was 
Austin Kendall’s. Lenox had no idea he was still 
at Hampton. 

The two were talking in a loud, hilarious tone. 
Even had it been a low one, Lenox could not have 
failed to catch every syllable through the thin board- 
ing of the arbor. The young men had come up from 
the beach, and the little white pavilion behind which 
she sat hid her from sight. The girl’s first impulse 
would have been to spring up and slip out of ear-shot 
of conversation not intended for her hearing, but be- 
fore she had time to collect her senses, she caught a 
sentence or two which rooted her to tHe spot. After- 
ward, in the black horror which came over her, she 
had no power to move her faint, shuddering limbs 
from the place where she sat. 

It was Austin Kendall who spoke first, as 
he took out a cigar, and then passed the case to 
Guy. 

“Well, my dear fellow, how much longer is the 
pretty farce, flirtation—whatever you choose to call 
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it—to last? Do you really intend to spend the rest 
of the summer in this slow old town, with no other 
occupation than to moon round the rocks, and talk 
sentiment by the sea? I should fancy all that must 
get to be a dreadfully old story after awhile!” 

Guy laughed. Lenox had never heard him laugh 
in just that tone before. The truth was, he had, fol- 
lowing Kendall’s example, drank more wine than 
usual at dinner. 

“T can’t swear how soon I shall be able to cut 
loose,” he replied. “Some of my class—capital fel- 
lows, too—are camping out in the Maine woods, fish- 
ing, hunting, and having jolly times generally. 
They wrote me last week to join them, but when a 
fellow’s over head and ears and all that—I say Ken- 
dall, what’s he to do?” 

“You won’t be at a loss, my fine fellow, how to 
throw up the game when you begin to grow sick of 
it. I confess, though, I can’t quite understand the 
nature of your enchantment. How did that girl con- 
trive to take down such a fastidious young dog as 
you are? She seemed to me rather rudimentary in 
mind, looks and manners.” 

Kendall had never ventured so free an expression 
of his opinion of Lenox Dare. But Guy took no 
offense. He was, as we have seen, a little excited by 
wine, and then his whole tone of thought and speech 
was always lowered in Kendall’s society. 

“ By George!” he cried fervently, “ you don’t know 
the creature, Kendall! She’s got more brains, more 
power to enchant and hold a fellow, than a whole 
I tell you 
those eyes of hers, or some other fascination of 
the little witch, have drawn me more than once to 
the edge of a proposal before I realized what I was 
about.” 

“ Fosdick,” said Kendall, taking his cigar from his 
mouth, and gravely surveying his friend, “I see 
you’re badly smashed! I’m ready to serve you in 
any way I can. Does that lark to Cambridge, you 
were telling me about, come off to-morrow ?” 

“That was all arranged between us to-day,” an- 
swered Guy. “ We take an early train. The small 
young woman regards that projected trip as about the 
jolliest adventure of her whole life. I’ve done my 
best, too, to fan the flame of her enthusiasm,” and he 
whistled a note or two of some gay air. 

Kendall broke intoa loud laugh. The sound made 
the bewildered, white-faced girl outside, crouch and 
shudder. Then he said—but I will not soil my 
pages by going any further into the conversation that 
followed. Suffice it, that, as it went on, Kendall— 
the wine heating his brain more and more, as it did 
Guy’s—let his villainous purpose come partly to the 
light. It never bared its face to open view. The 
hideous features skulked behind coarse jests and foul 
innuendo and vile suggestions that admitted of more 
than one interpretation. 

Guy Fosdick looked first dazed, then shocked, then 
pretended not to see Kendall’s drift. He probably 
would not haye acknowledged that he did to his own 
soul. But he, too, had his jest, his laugh, with a 
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touch of something in it that must have sent a flash 
of triumph through any listening demon. 

Kendall watched his companion keenly. The 
villain was eatisfied with his first tentative approach. 
He did not venture at this time to go into any de- 
tails. It was enough for him that young Fosdick 
had not knocked him down—had not fled from his 
presence as he would from the very mouth of hell ! 

When the two left the arbor together, Kendall felt 
all the secret triumph of the wicked. His plot was 
sure to prosper, he thought. His hold on this youth 
of fortune and family would thereafter be secured. 
Kendall had his own plans—how to ply the young 
fellow with wine; how to pave the way to the cham- 
bers of death! All this time he had a secret con- 
tempt for young Fosdick—thought him at bottom “a 
shallow, conceited, young aristocrat.” 

The talk in the arbor did not probably consume 
fifteen minutes, Lenox Dare, sitting on the stones, 
with her head reclining on the low bench, just as she 
had awakened, had caught with strained senses every 
syllable, every tone. Her whole body, her soul 
within it, seemed frozen with a sick horror. For, as 
the girl listened, some instinct of heart or brain had 
caught at Kendall’s meaning. By some mysterious, 
subtle process of thought or feeling, her intuition had 
gone straight to the foul plot—she had seen the hide- 
ous, awful face that leered behind the masking jest 
and innuendo. 

She heard the steps of the two men die softly along 
the pebbly shore before she stirred; but it was into 
another world that Lenox Dare lifted the head she 
had laid down a little while before to sweet slumbers, 
to happy dreams. Her face was white, as though it 
had just come up from the charnel-house; her eyes 
were wide and strained, as though they had been 
long riveted on some ‘horror; and once or twice her 
teeth chattered in the warm summer night. 

It could never be to her the same world, she 
thought—never what it had been when she laid down 
to sleep—God’s happy world of summer-land, and 
shining sea, and blue heaven of sky; it was a place 
where demons stalked abroad to ravage and devour; 
it was the home of all unclean creatures, of all foul 
deeds! 

Terribly as Lenox Dare must, under any circum- 
stances, have been shocked by a revelation of the 
peril that had come so close to her, her horror was 
doubly enhanced by her previous ignorance of the 
world, Ina moment the gulf had opened, the awful 
Valley of Gehenna been revealed to her. No wonder 
that soul and body of the pure-hearted maiden re- 
coiled, shuddering, from the sight. 

It seemed to the poor child that she could never 
be glad or gay again—that she had come so near the 
evil that the foul, leprous taint must cling to her 
always. Her thoughts leaped in a flash over the last 
three weeks—took in every event of her acquaint- 
ance with Guy Fosdick; she gasped for breath, and 
writhed; a low, sharp moan of exceeding agony 
broke from her lips; her conduct now seemed some- 
thing unpardonable in her own eyes—it was fatuous, 





mad, criminal. At this time, as years before, her 
vivid imagination turned her enemy and tormented 
her. In the agony of her remorse she shrank from 
the thought of meeting any human being. Above 
all, how could she look Ben Mavis or his mother 
in the face! She remembered their reluctance: at 
going off and leaving her alone by the sea. And she 
had met their fears with her light jest, with her 
careless laugh; she had not known that the spoiler 
was in the world; she could have no instinct that he 
might cross her way. 

And the waves sang on below the same low, joyful 
song they had been singing for hours, and lovely 
white wreaths of foam flashed among the dark rocks, 
and the full moon rose in solemn splendor over the 
sea, and the night was something closer and diviner 
than all the glory of the vanished day; but Lenox 
Dare saw nothing of all this; she sat there in the 
shadow of the little pavilion, with her hands clasped 
around her knees; but she was out in the desert, and 
she heard the cry of the wolves on her track; she 
was in the dark, lonely wilderness, and the air was 
filled with the flapping of unclean wings, with the 
mocking and laughter of hunting fiends! 

It was at least two hours since the young men had 
left the little summer-house, and Lenox had hardly 
stirred in that time. To any one watching a little 
way out at sea, the slight, dim figure in the shadow 
of the summer-house might have seemed a spell- 
bound naiad—at least that was what somebody thought 
on first catching sight of the girl after he had 
mounted a low ledge of stones at a point only a few 
yards from where she sat. ]t was Guy Fosdick. 

For the last half-hour he had been searching for 
Lenox. At the house, where he had gone first, he 
learned she had noi yet been in to supper. Her out- 
door habits sufficiently accounted for her absence. 
Guy had gone to various of her favorite haunts in 
quest of her, He was too much fascinated to feel 
quite easy if she were long out of his sight. Even 
Kendall could not succeed in holding him more than 
a few hours. 

But. it was no part of the former’s plan to interpose 
any obstacles to Guy’s interviews with Lenox Dare. 
The more deeply the young fool was bewitched, the 
more easy to manage him, Kendall had reasoned. 

Guy stood still for a moment watching the motion- 
less figure. There was an amused expression in his 
eyes. He thought of the time he had first caught 
sight of Lenox Dare sitting on the rocks, with the 
tides rising about her. She was in just such a trance 
now, he thought, with the sea before her and that 
splendor of moonlight overhead. In a moment he 
stepped forward, calling gayly: “ Ah, you truant, you 
have transformed yourself into a sea-goddess again, 
and are Thetis once more keeping watch over your 
waves ” 

When she heard the voice, she sprang to her feet, 
swift as some wild creature stung by a sudden blow. 
Under its cloud of dark hair, the young face showed 
livid in the moonlight. The great eyes burned with 
something Guy had never seen before in all their 
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changes. Was it pride, or rage, or sudden horror that 
filled them? She seemed quite calm now, though a 
fire was burning at her heart, was raging in her veins. 

“Stop !” she said. 

The low voice, the slight, regnant gesture, made 
him pause. . The moonlight shone full upon the faces 
of both. So, for a moment, they looked at each other. 

“What is the matter, Lenox?” exclaimed Guy, in 
a startled tone, and he drew nearer. They were only 
a few yards from each other. 

Was it that slight gesture again, was it the white 
face, was it the blazing eyes that stopped him once 
more? In a moment she spoke again. Her voice 
was low and steady, not a single quaver in the clear, 
calm, steady syllables. 


‘“‘T was sitting outside when you and Austin Ken- | 


dall came into the arbor. 
each other there /” 

At those words he started as though a serpent had 
stung him. His face glowed red with consternation 
and shame. 


I heard all that you said to 


: . ; | 
“The devil you did!” he burst out, losing all self- | 
| that moment all that was best in the nature of Guy 


possession for the moment. Then he stood still, and 
his face was white—white almost as Lenox Dare’s! 
Her first impulse, after she had spoken, was to turn 
and leave him. Had there been time for a second 
thought, she would probably never have told Guy 
Fosdick what she had overheard. In the shock 
which his sudden presence gave her, the words had 
forced themselves from her lips; but now, in the in- 
stant of silence, when the two white faces confronted 


each other, something overcame the soul of Lenox 


Dare and forced her to speak again. It was like a 
fire that burst in flames—it was like a pain that 
broke into a cry. 

“Yes; I heard it,” she said, and her voice was 
calm, and her great accusing eyes gazed steadily into 
his; “and then I found that the man who had called 
himself my friend, whom I had believed a gentleman 
in ‘every instinct of his soul, and every act of his 
life—incapable of a base speech or an unworthy 
thought—I found the man with whom I had been 
associating daily for three weeks was a coward and a 
villain !” 

As he heard the terrible words Guy Fosdick 
writhed; his face grew gray in the moonlight. If 
the calm, slight girl standing there in the silver mists 
had been a man at whose throat he could have sprung 
and throttled him! She was turning away now—she 
was leaving him with those awful words clinging to 
him like a curse! 

With a desperate effort at self-exculpation he burst 
out now: “It was all that villain Kendall’s work! I 
was a fool, I know, for listening to his vile stuff, 
though I never dreamed of what was coming, and 
probably I was not just myself, for he had been fore- 
ing his wine on me at dinner. A man doesn’t like 
to make that sort of confession toa woman. I wish 
the smooth-tongued demon had never crossed my 
path, but the talk in the arbor was his, not mine, 
Lenox Dare !” 

“T heard you join in his foul jest—J heard you echo 











his fiendish laugh,” she answered, and the silvery 
voice, with the stern, accusing scorn which rung 
through it would have befitted a queen speaking from 
her throne to the traitor whose falseness had been at 
last brought home. “The man who could do that, 
could also try to clear himeelf as you do, Guy Fos- 
dick, could lay his own share in the baseness on 
another!” and with these words she turned and left 
him 

He stood still and watched her—the slight, girlish 
figure moving along the sandy-road in the moonlight, 
and he knew she was going from him forever—knew 
that she must always think of him with unspeakable 
indignation and horror—knew that he must here- 
after seem to the pure soul of this girl the coward 
and the villain she had dared to look him in the face 
and call him! 

He ground his teeth together, a pang of sharpest 
pain and misery shot through him at that thought. 
He had believed himself a gentleman. What had 
he proved himself to this girl? As the question 
flashed through his soul the young man writhed. At 


Fosdick awoke within him. All his pride and con- 
ceit, all the habits and ideas in which he had been 
reared, the standards and aims which thus far had 
made his world, failed him, At that instant he and 
Lenox Dare seemed to stand alone in the universe, 
One desire alone possessed him—and that was to reha- 
bilitate himself in this girl’s opinion. If he could only 
prove to her that he was not the villain she took him 
for, there was nothing he was not ready to dare— 
nothing he would not sacrifice. What was there he 
could do? And while he asked himself this ques- 
tion, the slight, girlish figure was growing dimmer 
up the road in the silver mists of the moonlight. 

Guy Fosdick gave a sudden‘start. A thought had 
thrilled through him that made his pulses leap. 
There was one way in which he might prove to Lenox 
Dare, to his own soul, that he had not been what he 
had seemed those few minutes in the arbor. 

He remembered his family, his proud, old name, 
his place in the world; and then a look of mighty 
resolve lifted the young man’s face into some finer 
and nobler expression than it had ever worn before; 
and the moon looked down and saw it; and she saw 
him suddenly lift his hand and snap his fingers. 
That simple act was the sublimest of Guy Fosdick’s 
life. It meant a defiance to all that had hitherto 
been his world. 

“Let it go!” he cried. “I wi!l prove myself a 
man!” and as he said that he staried up the road 
after the figure that was growing dim as a shadow in 
the moonlight. 

Lenox Dare had almost reached the gate of the 
cottage when Guy Fosdick suddenly sprang before 
her. She gave a quick start, and then stood quite 
still. She had not heard his steps in the soft sand as 
they approached her. 

He, too, stood still, drawiug a deep breath or two 
before he spoke. 

“Lenox,” he began in a moment, and his voice 
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had the sound of one who is in deadly earnest, “I 
have come to prove to you I was not the villain I 
seemed; I have come to make atonement—to say to 
you what I never said to woman before. Lenox 
Dare, will you be my wife?” 

‘* Your wife! Your wife!” repeated the girl, and 
her voice was like the voice of one who speaks in a 
dream. ; 

“Yes,” he went on rapidly, but very earnestly, 
“this very night—to-morrow—any day you shall 
appoint. I ask it not simply to make reparation for 
my folly, my madness, but because I have found 
something in you, Lenox Dare, that I never found 
in woman before. I want you to change the whole 
tenor of my life; I want your influence and com- 
panionship to make another and a nobler man of 
me. Let the world, and its vanities, and its idols 
go! Let me hear you say you will be my wife, 
Lenox !”” 

As he spoke, he was standing in the hare, sandy, 
moonlit road just before her. Now he drew a step 
nearer. There was a thrill of tenderness in his voice, 
a light in his eyes such as had never shone on any 
woman before. 

She stopped him with a swift, imperious gesture. 
The small head bridled, the great eyes flashed with 
indignant scorn. 

“Marry you, Guy Fosdick!” she repeated, with 
the voice of one who is half-stunned at a deadly 
insult. “ Do you dare ask me to do that? Me!’ 

It was grand, the way she looked at him as she 
uttered that iast word. The pose of the head, the 
whole slight figure, expressed such lofty, ineffable 
scorn, And you must remember the man who stood 
before her, and had just offered her his hand, was 
Guy Fosdick, the elegant young gentleman, the 
Harvard graduate, the son of the great Beacon Street 
magnate, and she was only Lenox Dare, the unknown 
orphan-girl from Briarswild. But her look, her 
words, only forced him into a very passion of plead- 
ing. All the courage, all the heart, all the manhood 
of Guy Fosdick spoke now. They probably would 
never speak so again. This was, withont doubt, the 
noblest hour of his life; and it is no small thing for 
# man to forget himself, to put away the teachings 
and traditions of his life, even for an hour. 

“But hear before you answer me with that look 
with those terrible words, Lenox,” he went on. “I 
am offering you an old, honorable family name, and 
the fortune I inherit with it. I am offering you, as 
my wife, one of the highest social places in the land, 
where you can enjoy the culture and companionship 
that would develop and inspire a nature like yours. 
Wealth, ease, beauty, refined associations—these are 
the world’s great prizes; with these I can surround 
you. You are so young—you know 20 little of life. 
You may not understand their true value, but you 
will come to learn this in a little while, and to re- 
pent, if you put away from you all that I offer you 
this night—all that.will never come again into your 
life, Lenox Dare! If you had not, in these weeks, 
grown more and dearer to me than all the world 





beside, I could not stand and plead my suit in this 
way—after those dreadful words of yours, too! I 
can only say that a life of tender devotion shall 
prove to you how deeply I repent of the folly, the 
madness—which yet were not mine—of those few 
minutes in the arbor. O Lenox, say you will come 
to me—say you will share my life—that you will be 
my wife!” ' 

She was young, as he said. Perhaps, had she been 
a little older, she would have listened to this speech 
with a larger comprehension of the man’s mood and 
feeling at this time. For Guy Fosdick had spoken 
from his heart and soul. Nobody could have doubted 
that who saw his white, deadly-pale face in the moon- 
light—who heard the tones of his pleading, impas- 
sioned voice. But a mood, even though it be all- 
powerful, though it may possess one wholly for the 
time, does not make a man. 

Lenox Dare had not in the least recovered from 
the recoil and horror of the last hours. Young Fos- 
dick’s offer, coming thus swiftly on the terrible revela- 
tion of the afternoon, seemed to the girl only a fresh 
insult, an added outrage. 

Did he think to atone for his wrong by offering her 
his dishonored self? 

As that question flashed through her, every nerve 
quivered with pain and wrath, and the pain and 
wrath flamed into words. 

“ Your honorable family name—your wealth, your 
high social place!” repeated Lenox, and the fiery 
scorn of her tones seemed like a flame that crackled 


along the words. “Do you think so meanly of me? 
Do you dream that these could tempt me, when I 
know what the man has proved who offers them to 
me—when all my life-lorg I must bear about with 
me the humiliating memory of three weeks of daily 


association with him? Marry you, Guy Fosdick!” 


said Lenox Dare, withdrawing a step, and gazing at 
him with eyes that blazed like a roused lioness. 
“Why, sooner than do that I would go out and lie 
down in the deep sea yonder, and thank God that 
His waves could hide me from such dishonor as I 
should count it to be your wife!” 

And with those words she left him, and he stood 
still and watched the slight, girlish figure as it went 
steadily up the bare, sandy road in the moonlight, 
and entered the cottage-gate. 

(To be continued.) 





THERE’s never a day so sunny 

But a little cloud appears; 
There’s never a life so happy 

But has had its time of tears; 
Yet the sun shines out the brighter 

When the stormy tempest clears, 


There’s never a way so narrow 
But the entrance is made straight ; 
There’s always a guide to point us 
To the “little wicket-gate ;” 
And the angels will be nearer 
To a soul that is desolate. 
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OUR TRAVELING CLUB, 
No. 2. - 


N a'sunny afternoon we again met to begin our 
(0 journey. Our president, Mrs. Kent, called the 
assembly to order ; the secretary read aloud the 
names of the members of our little club, and we pro- 
ceeded to the business of the day, which was intro- 
duced by Dr. Kent’s reading a charming and graphic 
sketch of the voyage from New York to Liverpool, 
the great, busy city of labor and of trade, her streets 
thronged with hurrying people, her harbor crowded 
with vessels from all parts of the world, their flags 
flying in the breeze, and gay with every device and 
color. 
The first cry of “land” seems to ring out with 
thrilling’ distinctness, bringing all the long dreams 
and chequered memories of the old world—the 





mittent sounds of the sweet church-bells ringing for 
some weekday service. 

“But Liverpool itself is not a poetic place. The 
sky never seems clear, so full is the air of coal-dust 
and small particles of soot, and so obscured are the 
overarching heavens by the clouds of smoke belched 
from its furnaces and manufactories. Even the 
handsomest buildings look sombre from the darkened 
atmosphere and dust, and the whole expression of the 
place is that of active, ceaseless work. It is an over- 
crowded centre of occupations, and consequently its 
poor, huddled in slums and back alleys, know all the 
depths of a poverty which is ignorance, degradation 
and sin, as well as privation. Hawthorne, our own 
thoughtful and beautiful writer, gives a most touch- 
ing and sympathetic description of their state in one 
of his own books. He felt as if the whole world 
could never seem clean or fair again while these 


IN THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


mother country with its glad and sombre histories— 
upon the heart, with a rush of swelling emotions. 
The land of Shakespeare and Milton, the land of Sir 
Philip Sydney, the old home of our fathers; it had 
for us a charm which no other country, even if it 
were fairer or grander, could ever hold. 

“Every object was full of interest,” wrote Dr. 
Kent, “the great ships of war moving slowly, like 
giant sentinels or watchmen, along the coasts, the 
headlands of Ireland stretching out green and fresh 
to the water’s edge, the mountains of Wales bearing 
a crest of clouds upon their towering heights. As 
we sailed up the Mersey, and watched the shores 
through a glass or telescope, we could see the little 
cottages with well-kept shubberies and green sward, 
smooth as velvet. The village church, with its green 
tapestries of ivy, sent aloft to the sky its taper spire, 
and we could even catch on the breeze the inter- 





wretched, shivering lives were uncared for and un- 
lifted from their low level. But this is not the side 
which a stranger or a traveler will see first in Liver- 
pool; though, having once beheld it, he can never 
forget its mute appeal. 

“ As Birmingham and Sheffield are the centres of the 
manufacture of iron machinery, cutiery and hard- 
ware, Manchester of the manufacture of cotton goods, 
Leeds of woolen and Coventry of silk, so is Liver- 
pool famous as the great centre of trade, where there 
manufactures are carried abroad on those great 
water-roads that lead everywhere, and by which 
cotton, wool and the materials of work are brought 
to their doors in return.” 

Dr. Kent then gave usa rapid sketch of England’s 
commercia] greatness, and some of her principal 
manufactures in Liverpool. When he concluded 
his paper, he was succeeded by Katherine, who con- 
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tributed a sketch of the neighboring city of Chester 
on the beautiful river of Dee—the “ wizard stream,” 
as Milton calls it, that rises far up in the bare moun 
tain region of Merionethshire in Wales, and flows 
down through the poetic and lovely Vale of Llan- 
gollen. 

It would be a beautiful story in itself to tell you of 
the river’s journey from the mountains to the sea. 
‘Three little streamlets, winding down their steep 
channels with ‘many a ripple and flying leap, and 
netted break of shining water, flow together at a little 
Welsh village, which forms the beginning of the 
river’s life. From there it sweeps on as a mountain- 
torrent through long levels of a desolate moor, gray 
with mist or purple in the evening light, to the Lake 
of Bala, through which it passes. All the mountains 





And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


“ And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 
With many a silver waterbreak 
Upon the goldep gravel. 


*¢ And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


Here Katherine would have paused, but all entreated 
her to finish it. 

“Your song makes me see the river Dee,” said 
Harry Halstead, “and that accompaniment is like 
the rippling waters.” 


SSS 


THE DEE ABOVE BALA. 


and water-scurces here are associated with the old 
legends of the Enchantes Merlin, the good King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
Tennyson, in one of his “ Ideals of the King,” speaks 
of the south-west wind that blowing over Bala 


Lake 
‘ Fill all the sacred Dee.” 


And indeed his pretty “Song of the Brook” might 
be sung by the Dee from its source. 

Here Katherine sat down at the sweet-toned piano, 
and sang in a rich, clear voice: 


“ With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


“T wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 








Katherine smiled, and turned over the page of 
music to the next verses. 
“T steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 
“T slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


“T murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 
“ And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 
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After Bala Lake the Dee runs on through rocky | peace and solitude, scarcely broken by the scattered 
gorges and wet meadows, by hamlet and towns, the ; thatch-houses, picturesque in form and site. From 
ruins of old abbeys and churches; now its chafing | Llangollen the Dee passes through a narrow valley, 
waters break over steep rocks and now How smoothly | the great coal-field of North Wales, and then enters 
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REMAINS OF VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 


under tree-crowned banks, or stretch softly along 
rich and beautiful valleys. 

In Llangollen Vale is the old Abbey of Valle Cru- 
cis, exquisitly fitted for a place of rest, for the “ fresh 


8. 
greenery and purple mountain-shadows,” the soft 
sounds of breeze and stream, the odors of herbs and 
flowers fill the whole scene with an expression of 











the rich meadows and low, wave-like hills of Che- 
shire. The Alwyn, a rapid stream, joins the Dee 
here on its winding way, and they flow on past Ban- 
gor and Farndon Bridge, and Wrexliam Church to 
Chester. Near Bangor is the place for the corracle 
races—the corracle being a primitive sort of boat, its 
canvas well coated with tar. It is propelled by a 
paddjJe, and used for netting salmon, and the skillful 
fishermen of Bangor manage their little boats so well 
that they usually come off winners in these periodi- 
cal races. 

The Old Ford, near Chester, has sometimes visible, 
at low water, in its bed, the remains of an old Roman 
pavement. High up the towers and gables of the 
Cathedral rise; and the city walls and the fine old 
country seats of Eaton and Wynnestay, fill wita 
human history and story the last pages of the river’s 
chronicle, until it sinks, wearied out at last, into the 
low flats sands of Dee, yellow and far spread between 
the gray sea in front, and a gray and misty sky over- 
head, Itsstory henceforth is the story of the great sea. 

Mrs. Elmore brought out a lovely portfolio of 
views along the Dee, and the evening closed with the 
reading of other pleasant, but briefer papers from dif- 
ferent members, and the singing of old English songs. 
Chester is so rich in historic memories and architec- 
tural beauties, that it was left for our next articles— 
if our readers will continue our English journey with 
us in imagination. E. F. Mossy. 
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A MOTHER'S HEART. 

T was over. But of all that lay folded down and 
] covered. up in the heart of Mrs. Fleetwood, none 

knew or could know but herself alone. 

“You are a happy mother,” one had said to her 
at the close of the ceremony, when the sweet young 
face of the bride was unveiled. “ Happy in so good 
and lovely a daughter, and happy in her union with 
one so worthy to possess her hand.” How almost 
strangely the words had sounded in her ears. 
Happy! 

It was over. The windows had been thrown open, 
the lights turned out, and the refreshments served. 
Then came a hurried change of attire; orange blos- 
some, and filmy veil, and spotless robes were laid 
aside for the plain traveling dress. How swiftly it 
all passed! Swiftly as the changes in a troubled 
dream. One strong clasp to the maternal bossom ; 
one clinging embrace of the daughter’s arms; a mo- 
ment’s resting of the bride’s cheek on the breast where 
it might never lie as of old again, and then —! 

“It’s the way with them all,” said one of the guests, 
speaking with light indifference, as he remarked on 
the mother’s pale face and wet eyes, out of which she 
had striven, oh, so hard! to keep the grief and the 
tears. “It’sthe way with them all. Crying is a part 
of the programme.” 

“‘T couldn’t have worn a face like that if the bride 
had been my daughter,” saic another of the guests. 
“ Men like George Cleveland are not picked up every 


day. But we mothers are selfish, and it’s a great 
trial to have somebody else come in between us and 
our children, whom we have loved and cared for from 
babyhood—who are bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh—and to be set aside as having no longer 
any property in them, or right to claim the smallest 
service. To be second where we have always been 


first. ‘To have the love, which had once been all our 
own, divided, and the larger share given to another. 
Ah me! It’s sad enough when you come to look it 
right in the face. But, then, it’s the old life-lesson. 
The one our mothers and our grandmothers learned 
in the years gone by, and the one we shall have to 
learn when our time comes.’ 

“ He’s a handsome young fellow,” remarked a third, 
speaking to his companion as he walked away. ‘‘ But 
I can’t say that I like, altogether, the expression of 
his mouth. It’s a little too closely set, and has noth- 
ing of that womanly softness which is the sign of a 
kindly nature, and which you so often see in men of 
nobleness and great strength of character. Every- 
body speaks well of him, as a young man of good 
principles, and as one who is bound to make his way 
in the world. But if I read his face aright, he lacks 
a tender and generous spirit He will love his own, 
but he will be apt to love it very selfishly. Poor 
Mrs. Fleetwood! Her face, as I saw it after she had 
kissed Marie for the last time, and her child had 
turned away from her to go with her husband, haunts 
me as faces I have sometimes seen in pictures.” 

Yes, it was ever. The day and the hour to which 





Mrs. Fleetwood had looked forward for so many 
months with a failing heart, had come and wrought 
its change in the whole order of her own and her 
daughter’s life. It had been her happiness to give 
the best that was in her—love, care, deyotion—every- 
thing for the sake of her beloved child. And in all 
the beautiful unfolding of this precious human flower, 
its exquisite grace and perfection, and the sweet per- 
fume of its love had been all for her. But now,- 
when beauty, grace and sweetness had gained their 
full perfection, another hand had plucked her flower 
and carried it away. 

Poor mother! She couldn’t help herself. And she 
had tried and was still trying so hard to get comfort 
out of the thought that Marie was going to be very 
happy; happy, as she had been in the days of her 
own early wedded life, the joy of which still lived in 
her heart as one of its most precious memories: 

Our hands are not skilled enough to fold back the 
drapery and uncover her heart; we can only let you 
see it beating against the close investure, under which 
she is trying, but in vain, to conceal its throbbing 
pulse. 

“Dearest mother ;” so the brief epistle read. It 
was two days after Marie had gone away. “ Dearest 
mother! I snatch a moment to write you. I’m well 
and happy, so happy! George is hurrying me to go 
out with him, and I can only give you a line or two. 
Good bye! and a thousand kisses from your loving 
daughter, Marie.” 

Trembling hands and tear-filled eyes made the 
letter hard to read. Was the mother happier after 
its receipt? Did it comfort her? Was anything 
supplied to the aching void in her heart? We fear 
not. There was the sweetness of honey in the hastily 
scrawled letter; and the bitterness of aloes as well. 

“George is hurrying me to go out with him, and 
I can only give you a line or two.” Ah, more was 
hidden in that brief sentence than Marie had thought, 
or she would never have left it drift from her pen, to 
be forgotten by herself almost as soon as written. It 
came to the mother as the first sad confirmation of 
her years. The young husband meant that his pos- 
session should be complete. That brief wedding 
ceremony had severed the old bond, and made obso- 
lete the old relations. The daughter must now be 
lost in the wife. So she read the sentence, and it 
lay upon her heart like a great stone. 

Two weeks, and the wedding journey was over. 
The brief letters which has come from Marie were’ 
full of loving words hastily written; but in each ex- 
pression of endearment the mother’s eyes saw some- 
thing which gave a dash of bitterness to the cup she 
was holding to her lips; something which told her 
that the new way into which Marie’s feet had turned 
was already losing its parallel with her. 

She might have known how it would be. And, ii 
truth, did know, for Mrs. Fleetwood was neither 
weak nor blind. But mother-love was the intense 
passion which had ruled her life, and absorbed all 
her interest. That sometime in the future a stronger 
than filial love would take posseasion of her daugh- 
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ter’s heart, and that sometime in the future Marie 
would turn from her and give the best that was in 
her to another, were possibilities dimly seen and in- 
vested with a dreamy kind of romance. For her 
beautiful child, fancy, when it turned that way, had 
pictured an ideal man as true and noble as she was 
pure and lovely ; a man, who, grateful for the gift of 
so precious a thing, would cherish for her the tender- 
eat regard, and give her the added blessing of a con- 
siderate and devoted son. There had been times 
when another picture, truer to our weak and selfish hu- 
man nature, had suddenly spread itself before her eyes ; 
and the sight of it had made her heart sick, and cast 


a shadow around her from which she could never, 


wholly emerge. 

That George Cleveland was not her ideal man, it 
did not take Mrs. Fleetwood long to discover. If 
she had entertained any serious doubts on the subject 
before she gave her reluctant consent to the marriage, 
no long time passed after an engagement ring had 
been placed on Marie’s finger, before they were dis- 
pelled. Another might not have seen any change in 
the young man’s bearing toward her: but to her 
more subtle and jealous observation, the signs of in- 
difference too surely became visible. The little 
courtesies and attentions which the young man had 
been so quick to offer, began to have less warmth and 
freedom in them; and were sometimes omitted alto- 
gether. He was not so ready to defer to her tastes 
and opinions; and did not listen when she talked 
with the old apparent.interest. So it went on, month 
after month, each day giving its new revelation of 
the truth, and making it plainer and plainer to Mrs. 
Fleetwood, that, while loving the daughter, he was 
indifferent to the mother, and that there would never 
exist between them any true relation of confidence or 
affection. 

But Marie had come back to the old home again? 
Not so! the old home was large enough—had many 
unfilled chambers; but the young husband wanted 
his beloved all to himself. So he made for her a 
home in which they might dwell together, and be 
happy, in themselves alone. 

To share any of his blessings with another, and so 
increase his capacity for still higher enjoyment, was 
something out of the range of Cleveland’s philosophy. 
What he had made his own, so to speak, was his own 
to hold and to enjoy, for himself alone. Marie was 
now his wife, and, in becoming his wife, her old 
duties and relations as a daughter had come to an 
ead. In marrying the daughter, there had been no 
intention on his part to assume any obligations in 
regard to the mother. The question did not even 
come up in his mind for debate. Indeed, it was not 
his habit to discuss questions involving duty. Others 
must take care of themselves as he was taking care 
of himself. He had gained for his wife one of the 
purest, truest and sweetest of women, and he was 
happy in the possession of so rich a blessing. But 
he had never thought of putting himself in the 
mother’s place, and trying to imagine what would be 
her sense of loss, what her loneliness and desolation 











of spirit, when the light of her life should be taken 
‘away from her. 

Alone, with her desolate and aching heart, Mrs. 
Fleetwood began the difficult task of adjusting her- 
self to these new conditions. Were the reserve forces 
still in her possession strong enough for the work? 
Could a life which had flowed on in a sweet rhythm 
for twenty years, be suddenly arrested in its course 
and turned into a new and strange channel, ever 
move on again with the old freedom and delight? 
Not so! The mother hid her heart as best she 
could, and tried to rally herself and put on the 
semblance of a resigned and contented spirit. And 
Marie was so happy in her new home, and in the 
love of her husband, that she did not see what others 
saw in the face of her widowed and now almost 
childless mother, a fading and a failing that made 
themselves more and more visible as the weeks and 
months went on. Ah, had not the mother been 
wounded in her love—in her very life! Out of that 
wound the drops were falling slowly and steadily, 
spite of the hand that was held so closely against it 
in a vain attempt to staunch the flow. 

Cleveland made no effort to conceal the indiffer- 
ence which he felt toward his wife’s mother. He was 
polite to her whenever they happened to meet, which 
was not very often, as Mrs. Fleetwood rarely called 
at his house to see Marie except in the day-time, 
when her husband was away from home. Now and 
then, at remote intervals, he went with Marie to see 
her in the evening, and put on a kind of pretense of 
caring for her; but, though he said pleasant words, 
an ear acute to discern every affection in the voice 
could perceive no heart in them, listen though it 
often did with a hungry longing for the love and 
tender consideration which were denied. Not that 
Mrs. Fleetwood ever annoyed him with ungracious 
intrusions of herself, or made herself disagreeable in 
any way. He was simply indifferent; had never 
taken her into account, and never meant to. If she 
had been in any personal or pecuniary need, for 
Marie’s sake, and for the sake of appearances, he 
would have supplied all her necessities, But for any 
higher claim he had no recognition. The tender 
and sentimental side of his nature had received, so 
far in life, but little culture. 

One day a lady who had known him intimately for 
80 many years that she had acquired the privilege of 
plain speaking, asked him, with some concern in her 
voice, if Mrs. Fleetwood had been sick. 

“T presume not,” was the rather cold reply. “ At 
least I’ve heard nothing about it.” 

“ When did you see her last ?” inquired the lady. 

The young man lifted his eyes to the ceiling in a 
half-indifferent way, and after reflecting for a moment 
or two, said: “Really, Mrs. Ray, I can’t just remem- 
ber when it was” 

The lady fixed her gaze upon him, and with an 
expression that caused him to ask: “ What’s the 
matter? Why do you look at meso?” He tried to 
smile, but the sober countenance of his friend drove 
the light back from his face. 
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“Don’t remember when you last saw Marie’s 
mother !” 

“Perhaps I could remember if I were to try very 
hard, She’s here every week, maybe two or three 
times; but I’m never home except in the evening.” 

“And is Mrs. Fleetwood never at your house in 
the evening ?” 

“Very rarely. She doesn’t like to be out after 
night.” 

“ Does she live entirely alone?” 

“Yes, so far as I know. Alone, except for her 
servants.” 

“So far as you know! 
Cleveland ?” 

“That’s my name. I’m not aware of having 
changed my identity.” The young man showed a 
slight degree of annoyance. 

“T could hardly have believed it, for I had thought 
so much better of my young friend.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Ray, this is all a riddle. One would 
think, from the way you are talking, that I’d been 
actually abusing my mother-in-law.” 

“There are many ways of abusing others besides 
that of cruel speech or personal violence. Abuse of 
the heart goes deeper, and is far more cruel in the 
suffering it inflicts,” 

The eyes of the young man opened widely, and 
with a half-startled expression. 

“ Abuse of the heart!” . He shook his head slowly. 


Am I talking to George 


“T do not get at your meaning.” 
“Tt pains me deeply, George, to hear you speak so 
lightly and so indifferently of Mrs. Fleetwood, 


Marie’s mother,” said the lady, the gravity of her 
manner increasing. “I had expected from you the 
tenderest consideration for one to whom you are so 
largely indebted. For one who has brought you the 
most precious gift of your life—robbing her own 
heart and making it desolate that yours might be 
rich with blessings—dying, so to speak, that you 
might live.” 

A look of almost blank surprise came into Cleve- 
land’s face; but he said: “That is sentiment.” 

“Tf I give a shock to your heart, and partially 
paralyze it, so that it beats with pain, and sends only 
a feeble current of life through your body, will you 
call that mere seatiment, George Cleveland? And 
is the heart within the heart, and from which it has 
organism, and life, and power, a less vital thing, and 
less susceptible of hurt or paralysis? Your thought 
and consciousness are on a lower plane than I had 
imagined.” 

“ Perhaps they are, and perhaps you can enlighten 
me,” was the answer, made with some constraint, and 
with a slight fretfulness of tone. 

The lady sat silent for a few moments; she then 
said, speaking in a changed and more pleasant 
voice: “ Marieseems to grow lovelier day by day ; every 
time I meet her I see some new grace of mind or 
charm of manner. I call you one of the most furtu- 
nate of men.” 

“ And so I am,” was the warm response. “I look 
at her, sometimes, half in wonder and half in glad- 





ness, and then think, with a new joy, she is mine,‘all 
mine, mine forever.” 

“No time coming when she will turn from you and 
go to another.” 

“Go to another!” There camea flash out of the 
cloud which had swept into the young man’s face, 

“As she went from her mother to you.” 

For a little while a silence fellvbetween them. 
Swift changes were passing in Cleveland’s face. 

“From the mother,” resumed Mrs. Ray, “who 
bore her in pain, and cared for and nurtured her all 
through the years of her helpless infancy and child- 
hood. From her mother, who watched over her with 
a loving solicitude and a tireless devotion all along 
her path of life, guarding her from evil, drawing 
toward her all the ministries of good within her 
reach, and moulding and fashioning her with a wis- 
dom born of a love which no man’s heart can 
measure or comprehend, into a being of such loveli- 
ness that your heart bowed down before her as if she 
had been an angel. From this mother she went to 
you! Was nothing hurt in the transition? Were 
no chords rent? No heart stricken? No life made 
desolate? Think of her going from you!” 

George Cleveland sat as one who had been stunned 
by a sudden shock. 

“ And think,” continued the lady, “ of a man accept- 
ing this transfer, with just a cold ‘Thank you, and 
then turning away from the giver without a touch of 
gratitude, or the feeblest sense of obligation in his 
heart !” 

“When did you see your mother, Marie?” asked 
Cleveland, as he looked across the table at his wife 
that evening. There was a new quality in his voice. 
A something that caused her to look at him intently. 

“She was here yesterday,” Marie answered. 

“How is she?” The interest expressed in her 
husband’s voice sent a quicker throb to Marie’s 
heart. 

“ About as usual.” 

“Some one said that she was not looking very 
well,” 

The young man saw a change in Marie’s counte- 
nance. It was half surprise, and half alarm. Swift 
as the movement of a thought had the inner and now 
clearer sight of the daughter passed to the mother’s 
face. The face into which she had looked with her 
natural eyes, on the day before. How much more 
she saw in it now than then! No, she was not look- 
ing well, A feeling of anxiety crept into her heart, 
and began to shadow her face. 

“ Her life must be very lonely now that I’m away 
from her,” said Marie, a slight quaver in her voice. 
“T wonder sometimes, that she’s as cheerful as 
she is.” 

“Yes, it must be a great change for her; greater, 
perhaps, than we have realized,” remarked her 
husband, speaking in repressed tones, as one trying 
to hide some feeling. 

Little more was said during the meal. Both were 
absorbed in their own thoughts; thoughts which 
neither was yet ready to unveil to the other. 
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“Suppose we call round and see your mother this 
evening,” said’ the young husband, as they arose 
from the table. “We haven’t been there for I can’t 
say how long.” 

s*Oh! shall we? I’ve been wanting to see her 
all day. Podr mother! I often think bow lonely 
her life must be. She was quieter than usual when 
she was here yesterday, and didn’t take as much 
interest in things as she has been in the habit of 
doing. And now I remember, that it struck me once 
or twice that she had an expreasion in her face which 
I had never seen there before, and which I did not 
derstand.” 

No, Marie had not understood the meaning of what 
she saw in her mother’s face at their Jast meeting. 
The affluence of her own life had given her no measure 
by which to estimate or determine the poverty of her 
mother’s life. Feeding herself upon the manna of 
love, and with its rich juices coursing through her 
veins, how could she know that her mother was wast- 
ing from starvation because food had been withdrawn 
and denied—the food of her heart! 

“Mother!” The heavy eyelids unclosed and 
lifted themselves slowly. Had she been asleep in 
the great arm chair? Or only lost in a waking 
dream of her old delight. 

“O mother! My dear, dear mother!” What a 
wild passion of love expressed itself in Marie’s voice, 
asshe drew her arm about her mother’s neck, and 
held her face closely to her bosom. 

When strong feelings had died away, and the 


mother sat quiet in her chair, and Marie’s eyes 
clearer for the tears which had blinded them a little 
while before, looked steadily into her face, its pale- 


ness smote her with a sudden fear. And how 
wasted it seemed; how transparent the skin; how 
strange, and wistful, and hungry the eyes that never 
turned from their intent gaze into hers for a mo- 
ment ! 

“Mother!” It was George Cleveland who had 
uttered the word. He had never called her mother 
before. No son could have spoken it more tenderly. 
He bent down and laid a kiss upon her forehead. 
How swiftly her eye turned from Marie’s face to his. 
What the young man saw in them was a parable, 
only the closer and lower meanings of which were 
then understood. They held his gaze intently for 
awhile, looking through his eyes into his very soul ; 
then the lids shut softly down, and something of 
peace and restful quiet gathered in the colorless face 
and about the tranquil mouth. As she sat thus, 
George Cleveland went noiselessly from the room, 
Ten minutes later there came the sound of wheels at 
the door. 

“Mother!” The young man was standing over 
Mrs. Fleetwood again. “Mother! you are going 
home! The carriage is at the door”’ There was no 
hidden meaning in the parable of his voice. 

Mrs. Fleetwood half raised herself from the chair, 
her face startled and quivering ; looking from Marie to 
her husband in a wild, surprised manner, and then 
fell back: again shrinking among the soft cushions 








and lying so still that life seemed as if it were ebbing 
away. 

There was no strength left for anything. Thought 
and will were suspended for a time, and she could 
only feel and submit. In the strong arms that took 
her up and bore her away to the carriage, she felt a 
tender pressure; and in the voice whose tones had 
been so cold to her ears—sometimes striking her 
with words, the pain of which went deeper than the 
pain of any blow—she recognized something that 
spoke peace to her broken heart. 

“Mother,” said the young man, as he sat alone 
with Mrs. Fleetwood a few days afterward, when the 
light and warmth were beginning to come back from 
her héart into her face. ‘‘Mother, I kave never 
thanked you for the greatest blessing of my life, for 
the gain which has been your loss, Let me do so 
now! If in my selfishness, I have forgotten to be 
grateful, it shall never be so again. I owe more to 
you than to any one living. God bless you and 
reward you! There is room enough in Marie’s 
heart for both of us.” T. S. ARTHUR. 

Health and Home, 





PREACHING LIKE ST. PAUL. 

ONG ago, when the town of B——, in New 

L Hampshire, was comparatively a new settle- 

ment, pastors and churches were less common 

than now. Sometimes a traveling preacher would 

hold a meeting in the echool-house, or a divinity 

student from old Dartmouth would enlighten them 
as to their duties and privileges. 

One Sabbath, old and young were gathered to hear 
what a certain dapper young man from Hanover 
could tell them. He proved to be very condescend- 
ing; told them how highly they were favored, in that 
he had come to bring light into those distant and 
benighted regions; and that, having come, he should 
preach exactly like the Apostle Paul, plainly and to 
the point, so that even they need not fail to under- 
stand, 

Not far back, and almost in front of the preacher’s 
stand, sat two old ladies, clad in homespun gowns 
and check aprons. The young man waxed eloquent 
as to what he was going to say, until one of the wo- 
men, tired of waiting for the promised treat, whis- 
pered a few words to her neighbor. 

The young man looked fiercely at her, and re- 
marked that it was bad manners to whisper while be 
was preaching. 

“] was jest a sayin’—” began she, in apology. 

“No matter what you were saying,” he proceeded ; 
“you will find my text in the—’ 

“ But I was only jest a sayin’ to Sister Danforth—” 

“Silence, woman!” he thundered. ‘ Who cares 
what you were saying? My text—” 

“But I will speak, and you can’t help it! I was 
jest a sayin’ to Sister Danforth that if you was a 
goin’ to preach like the Apostle Paul, I should like to 
know when you was goin’ to begin!” C. B. 
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FROM MY CORNER, 
No. 38. 


When the spring’s fresh breezes blow 
Softly o’er the waiting land, 

When the rippling waters flow, 
Freed from winter’s icy hand, 

Then, with joy, thy face I see, 

Starry, bright anemone. 


Where, beside some fallen log, 
Sheltered, sunny spots are found ; 

Where, along the streamlet’s marge, 
Ferns and velvet moss abound ; 

There thy smile is sure to be, 

Little, brave anemone, 


Promise of a richer bloom, 
Harbinger of fragrant flowers, 
When the chilly winter’s gloom 
Giveth place to summer bowers, 
Welcome art thou e’er to me, 
Fragile, fair anemone. 


FOUND it by the side of a large stump, as I got 
| out of the carriage at the gate of a friend, who 

lives on the edge of the country—this fair little 
flower about which I have woven my loving thoughts 
into rhyme. Its bright head was peeping up from 
under the dead leaves, and in its striped pink-and- 
white dress it looked all ready forspring. A pet flower 
of mine it has been since childhood. When I was too 
small to remember it now myself, they say we 
gathered handfuls of them in our walks, and brought 
them home to mother; and after I was grown, and 
when I last wandered in the woods, gathering dog- 
wood and blue violets, the anemone was still there to 
greet me with its modest, blushing face. Then, in 
the years which have followed, when I could no 
longer go to get them, the children have brought 
them to me, and they have talked to me like old 
friends of by-gone days. 

So I am always glad to greet the little harbingers 
of spring; particularly so this time, when they tell 
that our long and severe winter is over, and we may 
soon look for the other flowers. Nature’s great 
awakening time has come, when she calls to Mother 
Earth, who whispers to the children asleep on her 
bosom, and they arise and come forth into the sun- 
shine and outer air. First the crocus and snow-drop 
in the gardens, and the anemone and spring beauty 
in the woods, show their brave little faces, and 

ladden our hearts with their promise. Then the 
ilac-buds swell, the daffodils and jonquils bloom, 
and soon violets, hyacinths, and all the other spring 
flowers follow in bright array; the brooks sparkle, 
and dance, and murmur, in unison with the glad bird’s 
song, and earth looks beautiful once more. 

Glad am I to see it; and I would never tire of 
watching everything without that is lovely. My 
eyes will not bear much strong sunlight yet, how- 
ever, and I have to deny myself ath pleasure of 
that kind. But at night, when it is clear weather, I 
sit at my window often, and look at the sky, gemmed 
with countless millions of stars, sparkling and twink- 
ling, making such a radiant panorama I can hardly 
take myself away. 

I always loved astronomy, and, just before I was 
grown, studied it awhile; and although I had no 
teacher, and it was hard work to get along by myself, 
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I learned many of the constellations. Then for years 
I hardly saw them ; and now I find much of the same 
old pleasure in watching them again. I think of 
you, friend Lizzie, and know that you are looking at 
them at the same hour. I wonder if they do not 
bring many like thoughts and feelings to our minds 
Not “rapture” often, but sometimes “comfort,” 
sometimes longing, admonition, awe and adoration 
of the Creator of such wondrous beauty; oftenestg 
all, sweet memories; and lastly, always, peace. Ofte 
they bring to mind, 


“ The stars shall shine at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, : 
And angels’ silver voices fill the air.” 


In one of my last articles, I quoted from this poem 
of Adelaide Proctor’s, and maybe some of you have 
been laughing at me for quoting wrong. I could not 
then find the poem anywhere, although I knew I had 
copied it long ago when the book was lent me, but 
was sure I knew that part of it. A few weeks ago I 
came across it unexpectedly, and was much annoyed 
to find my memory had played me a trick in several 
places. ell, it cannot be helped now, and I had 
the meaning right where the words were not. And 
sweet Adelaide Proctor will never know it herself, 
for the English daisies have blossomed over her 
grave these many springs. 

I said I was going to the home of a friend when I 
found the little anemone. It was a pretty country 
house, with a terraced lawn sloping down to a low 
stone wall in front, abundant shrubbery about+the 
grounds, and a few large trees which make pleasant 
shade in summer. In the house live three youn 
ladies, and their sweet, motherly mother, whom 
have long known, but never visited before. I was 
warmly welcomed, and made at home directly in the 
big arm-chair rear the fire, and spent a delightful 
day. We had a nice talk about the Home Maaa- 
ZINE, Which is an old and valued friend of theirs, and 
read some pleasant bits to each other from a new 
number just received. One of the girls being en- 
gaged on a pretty piece of embroidery, brought up 
the subject of fancy work, and they showed something 
entirely new to me, and interesting. It was an otto- 
man-cover, which would vie with any of the scrap- 
jars now in vogue, so varied was its ornamentation. 
It was worked in all manner of designs, with bright- 
colored zephyrs, on canvas, filled in with dark 
brown for a ground- work, and the pictures were from 
two inches square down to the tiniest ones imagin- 
able. There were figures of animals, insects and 
men, little crosses wreathed with flowers, and small 
bits of scenery. On one side was.a diminutive cot- 
tage surrounded with trees, on the other a soldier 
stood ready to march. A white horse pranced on the 
brown turf, a dog and a cat were snapping at each 
other, while a very good representation of a flock of 
birds sailed through the (imaginary) air, and tiny 
flags, crosses and hearts were dotted around in many 
places. It was an ingenious piece of work, and 
afforded employment for a good while to look all 
over it and find every picture. 

When I was tired of it, the mother fixed me up on 
the lounge for a good rest, and we were having a 
long, quiet chat all to ourselves, when the sound of 
music from a parlor organ brought me quickly to my 
feet, and drew me toward it. Two of the girls had 
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slipped off into the parlor to give me this surprise, 
and were singing and playing a beautiful piece of 
sacred music. Then I had a feast indeed, for beside 
their sweet songs they played some of the old chants 
and hymns | had listened to long ago, and it was 
such a reminder of the dear old church and the organ 
there. Such music seems to wrap my very soul in 
an undefined, unspeakable sense of sweetness and 
longing. 

Surely, in that other world, I, that am so fond of 
it, will listen to such strains as have never been heard 
by mortal ears, and my soul shall feast and be satis- 
fied. No longings, no sweet pain or regret there, 
only perfect rapture. 

The girls repeated the pleasure in the afternoon, 
and then, as-the too short day came to its close, 
brought me home in the glowing sunset to dream 
sweet dreams that night, and sing those tunes over 
and over to myself all the next day. LICHEN. 





“THE OLD HOME.” 


H, the dear old home! What other home is like 
it? What other home can ever be like it? 
The dear, old, happy place, crumbling to ruin 
pe ( but treasured ingee depths of memory just as 

ly. Every tree ut it cast such long, cool 
shadows; every shrub looked so home-like and con- 
tented! Oh, in the dewy June mornings, how the 
robins and meadow-larks used to sing! ‘They have 
never seemed to pour out their triumphant and sweet 
songs as they did about the old place. Then there 
were the orchard trees, rich with snowy bloom. Ah 
me! what other trees ever had such a wealth of rare 
sweetness about them ? 

Shutting our eyes, we drift away in spirit to the 
long gone days; old voices come back again; faces 
we can look upon in all God’s fair land never, oh, 
never more! are bending out of the shadows and 
smiling upon us. Ah, those shadows in the past, 
they bury in their silence so much of joy and pain! 


“Soft eyes of azure and eyes of brown, 
And snow-white foreheads are there ; 
A glimmering cross and a glittering crown, 
A thorny bed and a couch uf down, 
Lost hopes and leaflets of prayer.” 


We can almost feel the pressure of warm hands, 
the fleeting kiss upon our lips; and with beloved 
ones we wander out under the venerable trees again, 
and as of old our feet sink into the green coolness of 
the grass. Yes, even the grass grew greener and 
cooler there than we have ever found it elsewhere; it 
was deep and luxuriant, with its million tiny spires 
all reaching upward to the light. And the swing— 
the old swing on the giant branch of the oak! When- 
ever did life seem so full of hope, so full of restful- 
ness and quiet, so free from all strife, as when we 
swung to and fro in the bracing air of morning, birds 
carroling above us, flowers blooming beneath us, and 
the continuous hum of innumerable insects and bees 
growing more and more distinct as the sun came up 
from his eastern halls of rest. And such sunlight! 
Ah, dear friend, do you think of it now, how its gold 
seemed to cling about everything? It was not just 
warm, yellow light, such as this, but rare, burning 

ld, like fire. But perhaps these modified tints are 

tter for us now than the intensity of light our child- 
eyes looked upon. I remember well how it used to 
lie along the fields, and stream into the old kitchen, 
a real glory of light, until the very walls shone; and 
sometimes it used to fall about mother—dear, dear 
mother—wrapping her in a halo of splendor, and 














crowning her with a golden crown, as she, of all 
others, should be crowned. 

Beloved mother, many thorns have grown in your 
pathway, and tears have fallen where your gentle 
feet have trod; the way has often been dark, and the 
days cheerless and still! 

O home, dear old home! familiar voices come out 
of the past, and we catch their melody throbbing as 
strong pulses under all the discord of years, and fall- 
ing, sweet and earnest, upon our hearts, above the 
wailing songs of melancholy, warning us of present 
evils or danger. Tender hands are seeking our own 
through the medium of dreams, and leading us awa 
from temptations and snares. O home of our child- 
hood, thy memories are treasured, and we think of 
thee in the quiet hour. Life will never again be as 
it has been. God grant, nevertheless, that we grow 
wiser and better! ‘he rare bloom and freshness has 
been brushed from our natures by our contact with 
the busy, jostling world, and our swift march from 
childhood to middle life. But it is well to think of 
thee, old home, and listen to the melodies of olden 
days, though there be 

“A tincture of grief in the beautiful song 
That sobs on the slumberous air.” 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE E. FISHER. 


THE WINDING THREAD. 


“TT slips off so fast the way it should not go, and 
takes me so long to unwind it.” 

Mother said this, looking up from her sewing 
machine in a half-wearied, half-smiling way. She 
was winding a bobbin. The thread went round it 
smoothly enough at first, but as she tired, she hap- 
pened to stop an instant, and could not regain the 
movement, the thread slipped on the little steel bar. 
Patiently she unwound, and tried again and again, 
but she soon saw that the shortest way would be to 
use the partly-wound bobbin as it was, and begin 
afresh on another. 

She saw me glance at my little Josie, busy with his 
toys in the sunny bay-window, and answered my 
thought as if it had been spoken. 

“Yes, dear, just that; first, with ourselves, and 
afterward with our children. It is so easy to form 
a habit that seems trivial in itself; so easy to glide 
into selfish or careless or indolent ways, and so hard 
to overcome, when they have become a part of our 
daily life; when, perhaps, some serious mischief is 
wrought, or some blessed opportunity of helping our 
neighbor has passed by neglected, and we have 
awakened to a just sense of what we are doing. 

“Tt is so easy to let a little disobedience, a little 
wandering from truth, in our children, pass without 
check—so much easier than to leave the work we are 
hurried with, or the interesting book, and attend to it 
promptly, and in the right way ; not with impatience 
or severity, but with gentle firmness. 

“ But it is far safer and better to wind the thread of 
daily life with a constant vigilance, a quiet care— 
with a love and faith and hope, pervading all things, 
even of its homeliest routine, no matter whe.her they 
seem large or small. Better never to allow ourselves 
to drift into habits that we must break by painful 
effort; better to keep our lambs in the fold, than seek, 
in after years, to bring them back from long an 
perilous wanderings. 

“You can follow out the thought yourself, dear,” 
mother added, with her genial smile. “I did not 
mean to weary you with my little sermon, but the 
suggestion of the sewing machine seemed too good to 
lose.” M, O. JoHNsON. 
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EARNEST TALKS, 


No. 4. 


“TP\HE birds have come! The birds have come!” 
shouted little Paul, running into the house with 
the flush of the sunrise upon his face, and, lo! 

they were all around us—robins, plump and motherly, 
larks and black-birds, filling the air with their merry 
notes, chirping cheerily from tree-top and from 
bramble. How silently they came all in the night- 
time! Last eve there was no sign or token of their 
coming, but, with the first dawning of light, they 
were here, bringing with them the very breath of 
the spring-time. 

It is good to come to this after the long, cold 
winter which, despite all we can do, will sometime 
seem a little dreary. Soon we shall have flowers, 
tender and beautiful; flowers of the early spring- 
time, so modest and retiring, hiding under leaves and 
grasses, yet filling the air with sweet perfume which, 
like the influence and sweetness of a good life, can- 
not but betray its origin. The trees will again be 
clothed in richest green, and everywhere there will 
be beauty and freshness, with soft sighing of South 
winds, soft pattering of rain-drops, sunlight, songs 
full of rest and peace, joy and beauty, and life 
everywhere. Ah, the sweet pictures which come to 
us with the coming of the birds!) Fromthe “sunny 
South” they come, seeming to me like messengers 
from my far-away home, bringing words of love and 
good-will from the dear ones there. Perhaps the 
very birds singing around me now sang for them but 
a few days ago. Perhaps my little mother has oft 
listened to and been cheered by their notes. I always 
fancy this to be so, and to me, they bring a double 
joy. 


Fancy the nests they will build, the little ones they 


will rear. How patiently they wait for the coming 
of their young; how tenderly and proudly they care 
for them! What lessons they teach us through all the 
long, bright summer-days ! 

1 wonder sometimes if there are not birds in 
Heaven. If there are trees and flowers there—and 
how could Heaven be Heaven without flowers? 
there should be birds to flitin and out with glad 
songs. It seems to me all these pure, beautiful 
things, or something which will be to u3 there what 
these are here, will meet us there. The seasons, [ 
suppose, will not come and go there as they do here, 
but sometimes I cannot help wondering if we will 
not wish to come to happy mornings like this with 
the glad tidings of “the birds have come” ringing 
through the air, Will there be no long summer-days 
full of brightness and bloom? No regal Octobers 
with color and beauty everywhere, and soft, purple 
haze over all? No winter-time whiteness and still- 
ness? We have so much to do with all these here, 
they are so mingled and interwoven with our every- 
day life, it is difficult to imagine ourselves apart from 
them, difficult to fill out the “new world” without 
the familiar surroundings we have here. I wish He 
had told us more of Heaven, more of our life there. 
Yet there is deep meaning in the little He has told. 
He gave us the outline, the thought has been grow- 
ing with me lately that He made and left it but an 
outline, because—I hardly know how to tell it, but, 
there are so many and such widely differing natures 
here, and what would be Heaven to the imaginings 
of one would not be, could not be, Heaven to another. 
Perhaps He foresaw this, and in His loving wisdom, 
left us-each to fill out the picture with our own 
colors and designs; with wr highest, purest 
hopes and aspirations. Doubtless we shall find it 





different from what we picture it, but we need not 
fear. He has assured us that, when we awake, we 
“shall be satisfied”’ So if we find no birds, no 
flowers there, there will be something better and 
more beautiful, and all will be well. Surely He will 
not reprove us if, while we wait, we cheer ourselves 
with hopes that the precious things given us here 
will be ours there. 

Shall I, or any one, be less fit for the joys of 
Heaven, if, while earnestly striving to know His will 
and follow in the footsteps of the “ blessed Jesus,” I 
cheer myself by thinking the little bird I learn to 
love for the sweetness of its morning song outside 
my window will sing for me in Heaven, or if I think 
the violets and daisies I cherish here will blossom 
for me there? It may not beso, but if it helps me to 
think it will be, surely itcan do no harm do I but 
seek ever to make my li‘e pure and good. I do not 
fear disappointment, for “when I awake, I shall be 
satisfied.” Oh, blessed promise! How wondrous 
full and deep its meaning! How it cheers us amid 
the darkness and gloom which come around us here ! 
Never any more pain or weariness; never any more 
restless longings and yearnings; never any more 
wrong-doing; never to be misunderstood or belied; 
never to be pained by coldness or neglect from others; 
but to be satisfied ! To go steadily onward and upward, 
the light that is not of the moon or stars shining 
with a clear, steady radiance before us, helping us to 
walk and faint not. 

‘Heaven is for those who have failed on earth.” 
Who does not fail in some dear plan or hope? Who 
can make his life all that he would have it here? 
We have high and beautiful ideals, yet with all our 
striving, how far short of them we fall. We are so 
tried and perplexed, and find it so hard to know what 
is right or good, and life here at its best must yet be 
unsatisfactory. But there all will be changed. 
There we shall find greater strength and knowledge, 
and grow constantly in goodness and grace. There 
there will be everything to help and nothing to 
hinder our progress. 

I think sometimes we do not have charity or 
patience enough for ourselves here, that we do not 
make allowance enough for the weakness of the flesh. 
Not that we should not hold ourselves to a high 
standard of excellence and try ever to attain to it. 
Each one of us should do this, but when we fail in 
some particular, yet know our good intent and how 
hard we tried to do and be all we desired, why may 
we not have the same charity for self we would have 
for another? Is it just or right to give one’s self 
wholly to condemnation and discouragement then 
and sit in weak repining? Is it right, in lookin 
back, to see only the failures we have made and 
recall only the hasty, impatient words? It is well 
for us each to know the motives and aims which 
actuate us, to know if the heart’s desire be good and 
the mind free from evil; but a constant, morbid 
brooding over self is good for no one. So many, and 
particularly those who, from ill health or other 
causes, are set aside from the active work of life, 
make themselves and those around them unhappy by 
a constant study of self, a constant questioning of 
each thought and deed. I knowit is very natural 
that this should be, but it should be fought against 
and resisted, fur it is wrong, wrong. Let us be just 
with ourselves and keep in our daily walk 


“ The inward witness, the assuring sense 
Of an Eternal Good which overlies 
The sorrow of the world, Love which outlives 
All sin and wrong, Compassion which forgives 
To the uttermost, and Justice whose clear eyes, 
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Through lapse and failure, look to the intent 
And judge our frailty by the life we meant.” 


And, while humbly confessing the errors and sins of 
the past, and seeking to avoid a repetition of them, 
we may look with hope to the future and still go on. 
Be not easily disheartened. 


“For unto sainthood growth is slow, 
Yet each a sainthood sweet may know, 
If each will bide its time; 
If each will work, and wait, and hope, 
Each soul shall mount the upward slope 
Where being is sublime.” 
EARNEST. 





FROM LONESOME HILLS. 


STRANGER ecends a friendly greeting to the 
A “ Home Circle.” 

- “Many atime and oft” have I longed to be 
one of that pleasant, comfortable group. But the 
mother of five restless little “Texans” has few leis- 
ure hours in which to rub the rust from her literary 
store, by snatching up a pen, now and then, and test- 
ing her school-gir! skill of years ago, in composition. 
Yonder, on a box, lies a pile of stockings with holes 
of all sizes and shapes that fifty little toes can con- 
trive to make. Here, at my side, hanging on a chair 
back, is a formidable array of dresses, skirts, pants, 
drawers, etc., belonging to the five young bodies that 





carry those same fifty little toes. Yer, a regular day | 
of patching awaits me. But I have been kept from | 
writing so many times by such things, that I shall | 
“cut the Gordian knot” of work right here—as it | 
can’t be untied—and devote a little while to a sheet 


of paper. The holes and rents may gape on—it can’t | 


hurt them. Who knows but that darning and patch- 
ing will seem easier after my scribbling? 

i believe it is Guardian that says, “ He is the true 
possessor of a thing who enjoys it.” Hence, as I 
certainly enjoy reading the “ Home Circle,” and, as 
many things therein seem to be written not only for, 
but to me, I appropriate an ample share of the con- 
tents to myself; besides, I feel as if many of the wri- 
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LETTER FROM MRS. STARKEY. 


HEN Samuel and Ben left the table this morn- 
W ing, I asked them what they would like for 
dinner, to-day. Ben’s eyes twinkled-like, and 
he held his hat in both hands, and said: “ Whatever 
comes handy, Mis Starkey.” My partner is not so 
modest, and the squarest question in the world 
wouldn’t embarrass him, so he up and says, says he, 
“ Rebecca, presume we have noodles.” 

“Very well, Samuel,” I answered, properly, and when 
the time came I made noodles. 

Ben declared he never ate’em made after that fash- 
ion ; that his mother always made’em thick-like, a sort 
of a soup,.like broth thickened with flour and such. 
Ben had.me write down how | made them, so’s when 
he changed his way of living he could order them 
made my way. 

I took two eggs and broke them into less than a 
pint of four,.in which I had put a little snip of salt, 





ters were personal friends. Sometimes I wish some 
of them could take a peep into our little home, nestling 
among the lonely hills; such an humble home that 
I dare say many would scarcely deem it worthy the 
name. 

Only a rough little cabin of cedar logs, standing 
alone among the rugged hills of Texas. Yet I have 
had the presumption to name our unpretending little 
place after Willis’s elegant home on the Hudson. 
Yes, I call it “ Idlewild,” and the name suits the wild 
beauty that surrounds our tiny habitation. I love 
the free, unfettered life this isolated retreat affords, 
and, as I said, sometimes wish those of the “ Home 
Circle” could explore its many tempting nooks of 
“nature in her wildest moods” At other times 
“ pride is in arms,” and [ feel so ashamed of the rude 
log cabin, that my jaundiced eyes refuse to see anything 
else, and it proves a very “thorn in the flesh,” which 
rankles and tortures my false ambition till 1 feel as 
if 1 could tear down the shabby little structure, and 
scatter the ruins to the four winds. 

How foolish and sinful such feelings are no one 
knows better than I, the victim of those “tantrums.” 
I soinetimes try to excuse myself by imputing it all 
to a diseased body and weak nerves; but, though | 
know these exert an influence, I know, too, and ac- 
knowledge, that temper and lack of faith in Him, 
who “doeth all things well,” and “who layeth on 
our burdens and giveth us help,” is the main cause. 
I’ve heard more than one say that they didn’t know 
what their besetting sins were. Well, [think I know 
mine, and what compels me to think | am right is, 
that I often wish they were anything else. Pride and 
temper are the tempters that lie in wait for me; and 
I have been fighting them a long weary time; but, 
like Bancho’s ghost, “they will not down.” 

My sheet is nearly full, and I am sorry, for | 
wanted to tell about our Christmas holidays; about 
my last “tantrum,” that spoiled my pleasure for one 
of those days; of how mean I felt about it, and the 
good resolutions I made, and how I’ ve failed in keep- 
ing them as I should, 

May happiness attend the “ Home Circle” through 
this, our new year, and may each member let her 
light shine as a Pharos of help and encouragement 
to others. Sypit Rag. 


Gharacter. 


stirred the mass gently with the ends of the fingers 
until it was a soft, smooth parte. Then I rolled it 
out very thin on the bined bend, almost as thin as a 
wafer, rubbed flour over it and stood it in a cool place 
until it was needed. About half an hour before din- 
ner I folded the broad sheet up until it was small, 
and then shred it into very fine threads, cutting care- 
fully with a table knife, tossed them up into a heap 
with a ss sprinkling of flour, and few minutes 
before dinner hour, dropped them, a little at a time, 
into over a pint of boiling water in the spider, stirring 
all the while. During the time of this a thin slice of 
bread was toasting in the oven. Let them boil a 
good bit—if hurried, the noodles will not be cooked 
done, and you know any preparation of raw flour is 
not wholesome, nor good, nor palatable. 

Many a cook spoils her gravies even by improper 
cooking. If the water boils off and there is nota 
sufficiency, more must be added from the tea-kettle. 
[ had a deep covered dish heated quite hot, the slice 
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of browned bread laid in the bottom of it, and when 
the noodles were cooked done, I poured them over 
the toast, added a lump of good butter, stirred the 
mass until it was seasoned through, and then made a 
little hollow in the centre and put in a teacupful of 
sweet cream, and stood the dish in the stove to keep 
nice and warm. And this was the way I made the 
noodles for my Sam and our boarder, Ben, and the 
way they partook was sweet praise to the cook. I 
hope this will be something for some poor young 
housewife. Just at this season of the year this dish 
comes in very nicely and solves the diffiulty some- 
times when a body is perplexed and don’t know what 
to get for dinner. I am a humble creature and my 
spear is narrow, and it is not much I can tell any 
one. 

One day last week when I was down with my old 
complaint, and the neighb -rs ran in to give assistance 
occasionally, one of the women said being Sam and 
Ben were so fond of mush and milk, maybe she’d 
better make a hasty pudding for their suppers. We 
were old cronies, Betsey Brooks and Becky Starkev, 
so I just up and told her that ever since I’d eaten 
hasty pudding at old man Punderson’s I had set my 
face again’ it. It’s not good. No woman can cook 
a meal pudding done in a jiffy the way they all do 
when they give it a portable stir round and round 
awhile, and think they are so smart. 

Now there was old Mis Beamer who lived at the 
X roads awhile, a fine old lady she was, too, weighed 
about a hundred and seventy-five or eighty or eighty- 
tive, and the span round her waist was like spanning 
a tree a’most, and her hair, a coppery color, was 
always done up with a little old horn comb, and she 
wore glass ear-rings and had a polypus in her head that 
made her eyes water, sunshine or no sunshine; a 
nice body she was, very partial to blue calico—indeed 


blne was her favorite color, and, as you may say, she 


took to blue powerfully. I’ve seen that dissolute 
mortal just wring her hands and walk the floor, 
whoopin’ in her anguish with bone felons. She had 
’em on both thumbs, at one time and another, and 
her fingers were twirled this way and that, and 
twisted awfully with bone felons. Oh, she tried soap 
and lime, and rubbing them in a hog troughft, and 
lard and goose grease, and fryin’s of this and that 
and tother, and had an astrologery speak healing 
words over ’em, and nothing seemed to relieve her 
like a mixtur’ that mother-in-law Starkey pro- 
pounded. Her cure was to kill a dog so suddenly 
that he never would know what killed him; a do 
good or worthless, no matter which—one that ha 
only two colors to him; same as black and white, or 
brindle and white, or brown and black, or dun and 
gray—any colors, so that only two of ’em existed on 
the same animal. Well then cut the fine end of the 
hair off the tips of his two ears and off the very tip 
of his tail, and wet them in the drainings of the tea- 
pot and bind them on the bone felon with a bit of 
crape that had been tied on a door-knob in case of a 
death in a respectable well-to-do family. Then lie 
down and let some one sing some mournful sort of a 
wailing ditty, and they say that poultice will draw 
like a team of spirituous horses, and after while it 
will relax its fury and the bone felon has to give up 
—its course is run, its fight is done. 

We were discoursing meal-puddings or pagtry- 
puddings. Old Mis Punderson used to make them, 
and they hed a raw taste of scalded meal, and they 
never agreed with me. Mis Beamer used to cook 
hers four hours, at least, and sometimes half a day. 
If for supper, she made it as soon as the chores were 
done up after dinner, and let it stand on the back of 





the stove where it would simmer and bubble slowly 
and sometimes the hot bubbles would pooh ! out like 
a couple whispering. Snch mush was always nice to 
fry for breakfast on cool mornings. We often have 
it made that way—slowly cooked, and when cold cut 
in slices of even thickness, rolled in flour in which is 
a little taste of salt, and then the slices laid in the 
hot spider in which is a few spoonfuls of meat fryings 
and laine mixed. Fry so as not to burn it, but 
make a nice crisp brown on both sides. 

For those who like cod-fish as well as Ben does, 
the best way we know of is to get the shreded fine, 
put up in pound packages. Take a-cupful, and boil 
in water long enough to freshen well, then pour oft 
the water and put one pint or less of creamy milk, a 
lump of butter the size of a walnut, and when it 
begins to boil dredge over a spoonful of flour and stir 
gently until it is cooked done. This makes a very 
palatable dish, and is generally agreeable to nearly 
all the members of one’s family. 

One of my husband’s old cronies, a loyal old 
Democrat of the Andrew Jackson stamp, stayed with 
us last night. He and my man used to sit on the 
same bench at school when they were little shavers 
together, and I suppose he would have married 
Sam’s oldest sister, onlv that she died when abont 
fourteen years of age. 
her when they were out fishing, and pick the hard 
knot out of her shoestring, and miss the word on pur- 
pose so’s she could get above him in the spelling- 
class. Sam says he hasn’t a doubt but McDonald 
would have married Mary Jane if she’d lived up to 
womanhood. 

* But this is neither here nor there. I set out to tell 
about McDonald. A heartier meal man never ate 
than he did; and this was the way it came about. 
Supper was over when he arrived, and so I just 
cleared off the table and set it overagain. That will 
give a tea-table such an air of tidiness and newness. 
Brushing off the crumbs and rearranging won’t make 
it appear half so well. You women all know it. We 
had hot biscuit, butter, peach- butter, cheese, and cold 
boiled beef cut in thin slices and laid on a large 
late. I always use a large plate, even if there isn’t 
half a dozen slices. Mary Punderson, the woman 
that I used to work for when I was a young girl, said 
to me several times: “ Rebecca, allus take a big plate 
for anything that is a principal dish,” said she. 
“ Anything piled up to the very edge of the dish 
looks skimpy, and mussed-up, and handled-over, 
while a plate with plenty of margin looks like a 
pictur in a nice, large, roomy frame. The white 
margin will set off a passel of food of any kind, and 
make it seem appetizing-like.” 

Now I found that out to betrue. And Mary Pun- 
derson was awful nice about her butter-plate. She 
changed it every day, and sometimes twice a day, for 
the sake of the “clean, white margin,” as she said. 
That woman could spread a table to look kind of 
sumptuous, and choice, and fine, no matter how com- 
mon the victuals were on it. Why she was as par- 
ticular of her table-cloth as women are of their best 
shawls. One would last a whole week, and look 
better then than people’s commonly do at the end of 
the second day. The way she managed was this: her 
table-cloths were good heavy ones, and because of 
this they would take starch well. She was particular 
in ironing to fold evenly, and iron till they looked 
glossy as satin. When she set the table, cup-plates 
were put on in case any one was needed; mats were 
used to set things on, and an oil-cloth was spread at 
the place where the youngest child sat. In case any 
one dropped gravy, or slopped tea, or laid-any refuse 





He used to bait her hook for - 
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on the cloth that belonged on the plate, when she 
cleared off the table she laid a clean towel under the 
rpot, and wet a cloth in hot suds and gently rubbed 
it, and sponged .it, and then dipped the rag in clean, 
warm water and rinsed it, folded the cloth in its 
eeret folds, evenly, and laid a weight on it to keep 
in the same folds as it came from the ironing.-table. 
— was the way that careful and capacious woman 
id. 

Such things may sound fussy and whimsical, but 
when they become fixed habits a body thinks of no 
other way. 

Oh, I was telling about that old Jackson Democrat 
visiting my Samuel! Well, at the table he said: 
“Your tea is delicious, Mis Starkey!” And so I 
brought the tea-pot and stood it near him that he 
could feel more freedom like in helping himself. 

And Sam sat and visited, and McDonald talked 
equal to any long-tongued, rapacious old woman. 

Sam said: “Take some of the jell, Mack.” 

But he said: “ Not while this beef holds out, Sam. 
Do you call it corned beef, or what? I’ve never 
lighted upon its equal.” 

I was in the bed-room filling the wash-pitcher, and 








I heard Sam say: “No, it’s not corned beef; it’s just 
the way my wife allus fixes it—not too salt nor too 
fresh, just the right taste ” 

A woman likes praise from her husband, if it is 
only for the humblest thing she does ; you women all 
know that. So I wrote down for McDonald the way 
I cure beef. He had just bought two hind quarters, 
and he wanted it saved, so that the last would be as 
good as the first. 

For one hundred pounds of beef, take four gallons 
of water, six pounds of salt, two pounds of sugar, two 
ounces of saltpetre, and the same of saleratus. Boil 
and skim, and pour on the beef when cold. The 
beef must be heavily weighted, and all kept under, 
If, after six weeks, the brine turns reddish, boil, skim 
and pour on again. 

Beef kept this way is excellent boiled and eaten 
cold. Mack had always put his down in salt only. 
That makes it become salty, and fibrous, and dry. 

An elderly woman tethered down to her qu‘et 
home as I am, has limited opportunities for doing 
much in the way of general good; still there is no 
field so narrow but some good may be accomplished 
in it. Mrs. SAM STARKEY. 
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OUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 
No. 4. 


E got to talking the other day about burns. 
There was Mrs. Lee, Mrs Cunningham, Sis- 
ter Bodkin and little Kate Carey—we all 

happened in at the dressmaker’s at one time. It 
does beat all how social and chatty women are when 
they fire up! We think Pottsville can’t be equaled 
anywhere for friendly, kind, sociable women. Only 
this morning Lily was laughing about the fun we 
women had one evening in December, when we met 
at Deacon A.’s, to plan for our Christmas tree. 

We said: “Now let’s to business; don’t let us for- 
get ourselves and beyin to visit, and let these two 

ours slip away without accomplishing anything.” 
And so wetried to be sedate, and abide by parliament- 
ary rules, and talk business only, and yet, in spite of 
ourselves, we would run off into stories and anecdotes, 
and grow very entertaining and very funny. We 
had to be called to order often by the only girl pres- 
ent. Our called meetings among the women are 
very enjoyable, indeed. 

A little girl in our neighborhood pulled a cup of 
tea off the table and was severely scalded, and this 
was what gave rise to our talk about burns. 

Now there are two excellent remedies that may not 
be known generally. One is charcoal. By laying a 

iece of charcoal upon the burn, the pain subsides 
immediately, and by leaving it on the wound an 
hour or so, the burn is healed. This has been de- 
monstrated satisfactorily on several occasions. 

Our own remedy for cuts and burns is glue or 
mucilage. This closes up a cut nicely, and one will 
experience no inconvenience thereafter. It protects 
the cut or burn from cold, prevents all pain or smart- 
ing, and affords instant relief. If the wound is severe 
and requires dressing occasionally, it can be washed 
in tepid water, and the glue or mucilage put on again. 
It may not be known to all readers how to manufac 
ture.a quality of glue which never dries up or needs 
melting. If a good article of whisky is used in dis- 














solving the glue, it will remain ready for use at all 
times. re to make a good quality of mucilage, 
which will not ferment, dissolve the gum-arabic in 
cold water only, stand the wide-mouthed bottle in 
which you make it, in a cool place, and stir it once 
or twice a day until it is dissolved: 

Cuts and burns are shorn of their terrors when the 
glue or the mucilage is handy and ready for use. 
Let the lady readers remember this. The good right 
hand which pens these lines, was caught under a 
stick while replenishing the fire in the kitchen stove, 
and pressed closely against the hot iron plate so that 
one finger quite roasted. We released it and almost 
fainted before we could reach the cool thick mucilage 
on our writing desk, when lo! all pain, and smart, and 
arinoyance were gone, and the hand was ready for 
duty just as soon as the transparent covering could 
dry. How many useful things there are of the value 
of which we know almost nothing. 

Mrs. Reed, our neighbor on the Reynold’s farm, 
says she could do without soap almost as well as 
without ammonia. 

Well, we find ammonia invaluable, too, and we 
do most cordially recommend its use in every house- 
hold. It costs twenty cents a pint, here, at the drug- 
gist’s, and would probably cost the same elsewhere. 
During the season of house-cleaning it is, par excel- 
lence, the best thing known, for washing floors, win- 
dows, door and window frames, furniture, wood-work, 
and, indeed, everything. In washing blankets it 
cannot be excelled—though borax is also very clean- 
ing—and for washing bed-clothes will accomplish 
more and better work than the best of hard or soft 
soap. 

During the very severe weather last winter, when 
we Band it almost impossible to keep everything 
clean and tidy about the pantry and kitchen, we coulc 
work marvels with hot water and ammonia, without 
any of the troublesome results that follow the use of 
soap-suds in cold weather. Our hands never cracked 
or chapped once. We would take, say a gallon of 
hot water, into which we had put two tablespoonfuls 
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of liquid ammonia, and wash all the wood-work, and 
shelves, and cupboard, and table in the pantry, and 
make everything shine, and smell clean and sweet, 
and as fresh as new wood, with never a hint of dam- 
age to the paint and varnish. This could not have 
been accomplished with soap at all. For keeping 
dish-cloths clean it is most admirable; for bathing 
purposes, for washing tinware, for cleaning glass, for 
removing grease spots, and for general use it is in- 
valuable. 

Perhaps here at the deacon’s we brighten our tin- 
ware an easier way than some other women do. For 
tin-cups, pans, spoons, dish and bread-pans, and such 
tinware as is new or nearly new, we polish beautiful- 
ly with a woolen cloth, slightly dampened and dipped 
in dry soda, and then after that well washed in hot 
water to which has been added a little ammonia. It 
is a very easy way of putting the finishing touches on 
tinware. ks 

One of the old-time worries of our other years is 
gone now forever—that of making shirts to fit, and to 
give satisfaction. We sent the men’s measures to the 
city, and received patterns from the hands of a pro- 
fessional cutter pot fitter, and now there is no more 
plucking at the throat, and gaping, and shaking of 
the head, and no more pent-up wrath and indigna- 
tion. Their shirts fit, and the men breathe freely 
and find a joy in living. We do not suppose that 
any other women ever had a greater will en this 
vexed question than ourselves; if they did, we stand 
ready to comfort, counsel and give assistance. Pat- 
terns warranted to fit can be obtained with but little 


“trouble and expense. 


The shape of shirt-bosoms is a decided improve- 
ment. Instead of being cut as they formerly were, in 
a rectangular shape, they are sloped from about half- 
way from the top to a point at the waistband, thus 
escaping the wear and pressure of the suspenders, 
and keeping their smoothness and shape better than 
when made after the old style. We find that lining 
the cuffs and collars and bosoms with butcher’s linen 
to be an advantage. This linen is heavy, and holds 
starch a great deal longer than a cotton lining would. 
All the wear and tear of button-holes is avoided if the 
shirt is made open in the back. 

Shirts made with pointed bosoms, lined with 
butcher’s linen, made open in the back, stiffly 
starched, and nicely ironed and polished, will last 
several days without showing crease or soil. The 
stiffer the starch and the higher the polish, the 
greater will be the resistance of the linen to dust and 
tarnish of every kind. 

In making button-holes in linen, they will be 
found to wear much longer if, before the button is 
inserted, the starch is carefully rubbed out of the 
thread around the button-hole. It makes easier 
buttoning and unbuttoning, and saves the temper of 
the naturally irritable. No one wants to hear the 
snarl of, “Oh, drat the thing!” when it can be pre- 
vented so easily. 

How to do up shirt-bosoms properly has puzzled 
many an awkward girl, and indeed many a girl who 
is not awkward nor untaught. There is an art in it 
that must come with experience, before the hands, 
be they never so deft, are skilled in the work. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of the best starch, and add 
a little cold or tepid water to it; rub and stir with a 
spoon into a thick paste, carefully breaking all the 
particles and lumps. Pour on a pint of boilin 
water, stirring all the time; boil until thick an 
well-cooked through. Add a piece of enamel the 


size of a nutmeg and a level teaspoonful of salt will 
answer instead, though not quite so well. Strain 
the starch through a piece of thin muslin. Have the 
shirt turned wrong side out, dip the bosoms carefully 
in the starch and squeeze out, repeating this dipping 
and squeezing until the bosoms are thoroughly and 
evenly saturated with the starch, then proceed to dry. 
Then sprinkle, and let them lie tightly rolled up 
from two to six hours. k 

To do up shirt-bosoms in the best possible way, 
one must have a polishing-iron—one rounded over 
and highly polished on the sides and ends. Have a 
bosom-board, made about the size of the bosom, with 
slightly rounded corners, and covered with about two 
thicknesses of muslin sewed tightly across it. Spread 
a damp cloth over the bosom, and iron quickly ; then 
remove the cloth and use the hot polishing-iron. 
Rub hard and quick, lengthwise, but not crosswise. 
If any part dries before the gloss comes, take a clean, 
damp muslin cloth and dampen the place well, and 
try it again. When preparing a shirt-bosom to iron, 
don’t handle and smooth it with the fingers, for no 
matter how clean and fresh one’s hands are, a per- 
ceptible soil will seem to attach itself to the fine linen 
surface; use instead a clean bit of dampened, thin, 
old muslin to smooth down the plaits and prepare 
the work. And don’t begin to iron until the bosom 
is all ready to go at. 

There is an old saying among our grandmothers 
that “the back of a man’s shirt should never be 
ironed,” that it induces ill-nature; and, really, we 
have seen men going about with crumpled backs as 
fresh and as full of wrinkles as when the garment left 
the hands of the washerwoman. The back, despite 
the old whim, should be ironed first by folding it 
lengthwise, through the centre. Next iron the wrist- 
bands and both sides of the sleeves, then the collar- 
band, and then the bosom and body. ‘ 

If by any mishap the shirt-bosom or any article of 
clothing gets scorched in ironing, lay it where the 
bright sunshine will fall directly upon it, and that 
will take it out. . 

“Enamel” for starch is made by melting one 
ounce of white wax and two ounces of spermaceti 
together in a gentle heat. In making starch, then, 
for six or eight shirts, put into it a bit of enamel the 
size of a hazelnut; if for more shirts, use in propor- 
tion. 

The last time we washed lace curtains, we handled 
them carefully as possible, pressing instead of wring- 
ing, and when we were ready to dry them we laid 
sheets down on the carpet in a room little used, and 
spread the curtains down, smoothing out every crease. 

But our neighbor, Mrs. C., knows a better way, the 
way she manages hers; and as this article will come 
to light just before house-cleaning time, we will copy 
her formula. : 

Have frames made purposely for drying curtains ; 
they will cost but a trifle; any handy man who is deft 
of fingers can make them, and once made they will do 
good service for several families near together. Let 
the frames be made somewhat like the old style of 
quilting-frames, only of lighter material, and thickly 
set along the inside with the smallest size of galvanized 
tenter-hooks in which to fasten the lace. Have holes 
and wooden pins with which to vary the length and 
width to suit the different sizes of curtains. They 
should always be measured before they are wet, and 
then when put in the frames stretched to that size. 
This will prevent shrinking. Five or six curtains of 
the same size may be put in, one above the other, and 
all dried at one time. The frames may rest on chairs 





size of a pea, ur a bit of clean mutton-tallow half the 


in a vacant room, and with windows open and good 
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ventilation they will soon dry. In handling lace 
curtains, as little time as possible should be observed, 
for such goods shrink very readily. 

Not every family uses an ironing-board for the 
reason that they think a carpenter must make them. 
For years we used a board six feet long and two feet 
wide that we found in the wagon-shed. Covered 
with a thin quilt pinned on the under side, it an- 
swered every purpose, though it was rough and un- 

laned. But now we have a “made” one, and it is 
invaluable, answering the place of a table to iron on 
when two are at work. It is five feet long, two feet 
wide at one end, and narrows down with a rounded 
taper from full width at the middle to seven inches 
at the other end, with rounded corners. In using it, 
we place one end on the fable or on a chair and the 





other end on the window-sill. Is about one inch in 
thickness. 

The bosom-board is about eighteen inches long, 
eight wide, and one inch. thick, one end a little nar- 
rower than the other. A hole in one end to hang it 
up safely, that it may not be used for any other pur- 
pose. ; did tell about the clothes-frame, that folds 
together, in a former article. 

This will soon be the time to lay out webs of muslin 
to bleach, while there is yet some snow and frosty 
nights, with occasional bursts of warm sunshine. 
Unbleached muslin “pays” best for good, honest 
wear for most common purposes. Men’s every-day 
shirts, however, should be made of check or gingham, 
or some material easy to wash and iron. 

Pipsey Ports. 








Fvenings wilh the Paoels. 


SHOWER AND FLOWER. 


OWN the litttle drops patter, 
Making a musical clatter, 
Out of the clouds they throng: 

Freshness of heaven they scatter 

Little dark rootlets among. 
“Coming to visit you, Posies! 
Open your hearts to us, Roses!” 

That is the Raindrops’ song. 


Up the little seed rises: 
Buds of all colors and sizes 
Clamber up out of the ground, 
Gently the blue sky surprises 
The earth with that soft-rushing sound. 
“ Welcome !”’—the brown bees are humming: 
“Come! for we wait for your coming!” 
Whisper the wild flowers around. 


“ Shower, it is pleasant to hear you !”— 

“ Flower, it is sweet to be near you !”— 
This is the song everywhere. 

Listen! the music will cheer you! 
Raindrop and blossom so fair 

Gladly are meeting together 

Out in the beautiful weather :— 
Oh, the sweet song in the air! 

Lucy Larcom in St. Nicholas, 


INDIRECTION. 
AIR are the flowers and the children, but their 
i subtle suggestion is fairer; 
Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret 
that clasps it is rarer; 
Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that 
precedes it is sweeter ; 


And never was poem yet wit, but the meaning out- 
mastered the metre. 


Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted 
and hidden ; 

Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor 
is bidden ; 

Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 
feeling ; 

Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns 
the revealing. 





Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
symboled is greater ; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward 
creator ; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the 
gift stands‘the giving, 

Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 


SONG OF THE UPLANDS. 


H, better a glimpse of a star 
That may never be reached but be hoped for; 


Oh, better a grand life afar, 
That at least in the mind can be groped for, 
Than to have all the senses desire, 
And all that the passions require; 
But no more, but no more. 


Oh, better a faith that can cope 
With the doubts of the world and can quicken; 
Oh, better a life that has hope 
To illume it, though poverty stricken, 
Than to have all -that riches can hire 
Or buy, 80 to feast and not tire, 
But no more, but no more. 


Oh, better love that is blind, 
That can see in the loved one no badness; 
Oh, better a trust in one’s kind, 
Spite of all of its folly and madness, 
Than to stand all alone mid earth’s mire, 
Having food, and raiment, and fire, 
But no more, but no more. 
Epwarp S, CREAMER. 


NOT DEAD. 


‘TJ HERE hast thou been this year, beloved? 
What hast thou seen? 
What rising fair, what glorious life, 
Where hast thou been? 


The veil, the veil, so thin, so strong, 
’Twixt us and thee; 


The mystic veil; when shall it fall, 
That we may see? 


Not dead, not sleeping, not even gone, 
But present still, 

And waiting for the coming hour 
Of God’s sweet will. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Beall Dejarlment, 





TAKE YOUR LUNCHEON, 

T is the idea of some that many of. the customs of 

the day are arbitrary fashions adopted by our 

civilization, which sensible people can modify to 
their great advantage. There have even been fanatics 
who affirmed that sleep was a useless thing, and con- 
sumed a large portion of needless time which might 
be used in enriching the nation. They have even 
tried the experiment of doing without sleep, and it is 
needless to state the result. 

Almost as foolish is the theory of those who sup- 
pose they can profit by doing without a midday 
neal, making breakfast and supper suffice. Many of 
the great men of the age have allowed themselves to 
become so absorbed in their pursuits that they took 
no note of time, remaining at their work of brain or 
hands without a pause for eating until long past the 
luncheon hour. But the penalty for such overtaxing 
the frame was sure to be met, and in many cases it 
came in the shape of death in life’s very prime. 

It is said that Pitt undermined his constitution by 
his long fasts, when he felt himself too busy to eat, 
and he died at forty-seven. Lord Palmerston was a 
most indefatigable worker, but he was a devoted ad- 
mirer of “ the roast beef of old England,” and never 
slighted the call to meals. Eighty found him still in 
harness, ready for his twenty miles ride, and with a 
brain vigorous to the last. Luncheons are no mean 
part of the day’s exercise with Prince Bismarck, 
whether in war or peace. And I think it will be 
found that those who have carried a strong frame 
and a vigorous mind down to old age have been very 
methodical and abundant eaters. 

So do not despise or undervalue this grand help 
to good, successful working. Endeavor, as far as 
your circumstances will allow, to have your mid- 
day luncheon regular and substantial, and take no 
food between meals if you would have your stomach 
act with its best power. A learned doctor thinks that 
this one rule, well lived up to, would speedily banish 
a from our land. A machine that is ill 

may be made to run well and rapidly for a time, 





but not for a long time. Retribution is sure to come. 
And often a constitution seems like “the one-horse 
shay,” to go all to pieces at once—that, too, long be- 
fore it has run its hundred years. J. M. C. 





THE ABUSE OF IRON AS A TONIC, 


WRITER in the Saratogian says: 
It is a fact worth repeating that our so-called 

tonic waters, while extremely valuable in some 
cases, are not generally beneficial. They cannot 
always be safely prescribed, even where a tonic is 
indicated, and, as usually taken by visitors at the 
springs, do very little good and a great deal of harm, 
The effect of the iron waters is not as a tonic to many 
who use them. Many find a better tonic in our altera- 
tive waters. Most invalids think they need tonics to 
give strength, when they really need some effect to 
restore functional derangements of the stomach, liver 
or kidneys, and then a good appetite and refreshin 
sleep will tone up the system and give strength an 
vigor. 

Of course, our iron waters are sometimes used with 
marked success, as in cases of chlorosis and other im- 
poverished conditions of the blood, and in chronic 
diarrhoea and some forms of kidney disease; but, a8 
a beverage, as now generally used, the water is simpl 
tolerated by the system, and does but little good 
People, with the idea that iron will strengthen them, 
drink continually of our chalybeate waters, experi- 
encing, as the result of their imprudence, headache 
and febrile action, with vertigo or tightness across the 
forehead, followed by restless nights and a loss of 
appetite. There is a popular notion that if a person 
feels weak he needs a tonic or iron. These words 
have become synonyms, but erroneously so. Noth- 
ing is more weakening than iron if not needed in the 
system as a remedy. Speaking in reference to this 
popular error, Dr. Steel says, in his “ Analysis,” that 
“it would be better for the public if the iron springs 
were closed during a large ‘portion of the day.’ 





Dew Publications. 





FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Midnight Marches Through Persia. 


By 
Charles Ballantine. This contains an account of a 
unique journey through a most miserable, desolate, 
decayed country, little known to the outside world. 
Mr. Ballantine, accompanied by his wife and child 
and a native servant, started by steamer from Bombay 
to Bushire, a port upon the Persian gulf, and thence 
upon donkeys, with only such attendance as the 
wretched land afforded, through the deserts to the 
Caspian Sea. We may receive from the perusal of 
this simple narrative a vivid impression of intense 
heat, a burning sun, sandy wastes, noxious insects, 
want of water, ancient ruins, extortionate, impudent 
attendants and wretched accommodations, giving us 
a far better idea of the Shah’s dominions than is 
generally obtainable. Though the story really ends 
with the safe arrival of the travelers upon the shores 





of the Caspian Sea, we are interested to know that, 
by way of Astrakhan, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Stock- 
holm and London, they reached New York without 
accident, after a journey of five months and a half. 


FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK. 


Firebrands.. By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 
In a most interesting, vivid manner, this little story 
describes a poestel, secluded village, the home of 
innocent and happy country folk, before it is invaded 
by the demon rum and his myrmidons. The de- 
stroyer comes into the place in the person of a 
chubby-cheeked orphan boy, who grows up resolved 
to make money at any cost; which he does, only to 
pea abroad untold misery, and finally pull down 

estruction upon his own head. So true is it all, that 
we feel our sorrow deepen as we trace his downward » 
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career, as though we actually saw it all in real life. 
Besides the tale, the book may be said to contain in 
@ nutshell a multitude of questions of political 
economy in its relation to the liquor traffic. 


- Moderate Drinking. By Benjamin W. 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. A condensed yet ex- 
haustive analysis of the whole subject from a scien- 
tific point.of view. . While it is clearly shown that 
the most unprejudiced inquirer can discover but one 
argument in favor of mudoete drinking—that is, to 
consider it a luxury, admitting all the time that it is 
one which must be handled with caution, and handled 
only by a —_ in perfect health, occupying the 
most favorable position in respect to rest, responsi- 
bility and employment, lest he lose control over it 
and himself—a most startling array of facts and 
figures is brought forward to prove that the only wise 
course regarding alcoholic drink is to let it alone. 


Intemperance and Crime. By Noah Davis, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New York. 
This pamphlet contains an essay read by Judge 
Davis in the parlors of Hon. William E. Dodge, on 
the évening of December 17th, 1878. The high 
position of its author alone should entitle its words 
to special consideration, even were they not so over- 
whelmingly convincing as they are, exhibiting with 
striking force the fearful connection between drink 
and sin, misery and degradation. An editorial in a 
recent number of Scribner’s Monthly, in speaking of 
this address, said that it made a deep impression on 
all present, and especially on the moderate drinkers, 
as it showed them plainly that they could not make 
@ consistent stand for temperance without first cutting 
off their own supplies; and they dared not shut their 








eyes to the fact that such a stand was their impera- 
tive duty. Social tippling, the article continued, is 
not injurious so much in its making drunkards, as in 
paralyzing the energies of those who otherwise might 
save many weaker ones. We sincerely hope that 
Judge Davis’s powerful essay will do all the good of 
which it seems fully capable. 


FROM J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sir Gibbie. A Novel. By George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. To the ordinary novel reader, this 
volume will be little more than a curious jumble of 
—_ characters, and equally improbab’e action 
and incident. While the outer life of the story, 
which is but a parable, seems unreal, exaggerated, 
and often impossible, its inner life and meaning are 
full of the higher truths which lift men above the 
sensual and the selfish, and into a region where God 
can meet them and show them of Himself and 
humanity. For spiritual insight and analysis of 
character, this is one of Macdonald’s ablest produc- 
tions. We give one or two of the seed-thoughts 
with which the book abounds: 

“ The one secret of life and development is not to 
devise and plan, but to fall in with the forces at 
work—to do every moment’s duty aright—that being 
the part in the process allotted to us; and let come— 
not what will, for there is no such thing—but what 
the eternal Thought wills for each of us—has in- 
tended in each of us from the first.” 

“Of all teachings, that which presents a distant 
God is the nearest to an absurdity. Either there is 
none, or he is nearer to every one of us than our 
nearest consciousness of self.” 





Fashion Deparknent. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
A’ predicted, we see panier draperies in the 


newly-imported spring dresses. They are usu- 
ally made by a full scarf passing around the 
hips and back in clusters of drapery. Some of these 
scarfs are stiffened hy a lining of crinoline. Bustles 
are not used with short walking-dresses, which are 
still made narrow ; but a very bouffant appearance is 
often given to them by the voluminous drapings of 
the overskirt. Sometimes the back breadths are 
fully twice the length of thove immediately beneath 
them, and are draped throughout their entire length 
by rows of pleats caught at the sides and down the 
middie. Overskirts, too, are often divided half way 
up the front, the curtains so made turned back in 
revers and faced with some contrasting color or 
material, a scarf being brought around above the 
opening to pass over the bouffant back. A wide row 
of ‘shirring down the middle and sides of another 
model makes a puffed appearance all around. One 
feature of the new draperies is that they are higher 
than; of old, beginning directly beneath the belt 
instead of lower on the skirt. \ 
Plain borders from four to six inches wide are 


' generally used with elaborate drapery, sometimes 


edged with a narrow knife-pleating. Colored and 
plaid bands are cut now straight instead of bias, 
unless they are very narrow. )Black dresses are some- 
times trimmed up for spring with vests, collars, cuffs 
and borders of black and white, or old gold-striped 





silks and satins. In the same manner, gay foulard 
silks are used with camel’s hair and bunting dresses. 

Simple basques, and coats and vests, are still worn. 
When with a panier overskirt, they are made very 
short to prevent crushing the drapery. In many of 
the new coats, the revers roll back nearly to the 
waist-line, disclosing so much of the vests, and are 
fastened there by one or two buttons, beneath which 
they again show the vests. Woolen dresses are now 
always made with underskirts, vests and facings of 

lain silk. Elaborate cuffs on dress sleeves are no 
onger the style; they are simply finished by being 
turned back and faced, with a frill of lace beneath, 
or else a border of shirred silk or satin, For the 
bottom of underskirts, also, elaborate trimming is 
now out of place. A narrow-pleated flounce is all 
that is visible beneath a long overskirt. 

One of the most striking novelties in wash dresses 
is the handkerchief costume. This is made by piecin 
together large handkerchiefs of blue and white or r 
and yellow plaid, so that their borders, down the 
front and middle of the basque, through the sleeves, 
on the edges of the curtain overskirts, and at intervals 
in the pleated flounces will form the trimmings. 
Similar suits are made of navy-blue handkerchiefs, 
with white polka dots and striped borders. Slips of 
the same materials, laid in box-pleats in front down 
to a Spanish flounce, with a yoked and gathered 
back, the whole completed with a separate, gay, 
sailor collar, are made for little girls of three and 
four, to be used for morning-dresses in the country. 
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How to get Plums. 


been almost entirely abandoned by many fruit- 
growers in consequence of the attacks of the 
curculio. Almost innumerable have been the plans 
oroposed and tried for the destruction of this insect, 
Pat the pertinacious little beetle has continued to 
hold its own against nearly all of them. We have 
now another experiment aimed at their destruction, 
and one which appears to have been very successful. 
It was made by Dr. Kauffman of Iowa City, who is 
spoken of as a thoroughly painstaking gentleman, and 
very careful to know what he writes about. Here is 
an account of his experiment given in his own words. 
We copy it for the benefit of such of our readers as 
have plum-trees, and wish to enjoy the fruit. 
“During the summer of 1874 I procured from the 
gas-house several gallons of coal or gas tar. I put 
about a quart into a long-handled stew-pan and with 
a few shavings and a match, soon had a dense, black 
smoke. This I carried under my plum-tree so that 
the dense smoke pervaded all parts of the tree. My 
first efforts were very gratifying, in seeing insects of 
all sorts hurry out of the tree. Ants came running 
down the tree, various kinds of worms and spiders 
let themselves down by their webs, and all winged 
insects flew out, leaving the tree deserted of all 
insect life. I spent about half an hour in smoking 
forty-two trees; and this I repeated three or four 
times each week, unless a rain had washed off the 
smudge, when I again — the smoking. After 
my first efforts tried the shaking process, but 
invariably failed to catch or see a single specimen of 
the curculio, I continued this process until near the 
time of ripening, and got my first crop of plums, 
over thirty bushels. The whole cost of coal-tar for 
those forty-two trees during the summer was less than 
two dollars. I began the smoking a little too late, 
after I had tried for some time the jarring into the 
sheet ; therefore, some of the fruit had been stung; 
and had it not been for this my crop of ripe plums 
would have been still greater. During 1875 the 
plum crop was an entire failure, and I had no oppor- 
tunity to continue this experiment; but the summer 
of 1876 brought a large plum crop, and I at once 
resorted to my favorite remedy. I commenced smok- 
ing my trees as soon as the plums were the size of a 
hazelnut, and continued up to the time of ripening, 
and not a single curculio sting was te be seen on my 
fruit, the trees of which were treated to the coal-tar 
smoke. I purposely left trees of different varieties un- 
smoked, and all the plums except one sort were stung 
and dropped off before ripening.” 


[ie culture of that delicious fruit, the plum, has 


Lakeside Park. 

HIS beautiful park, situated on the Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad, twelve miles from Camden, 
New Jersey, is one of the most attractive places 

for select excursion and picnic parties within easy 
access of Philadelphia. The Park contains a pictur- 
esque lake of clear water, with facilities for boating 
and fishing; an extensive grove of forest-trees, with 
winding walks, and rustic seats and tables; and a 
lawn of eight or ten acres suitable for base-ball, cro- 
quet, or other games. There is also a spacious pavi- 


lion for dancing, and for shelter in case of rain. 
The rate charged by the Camden and Atlantic Railroad 
Company for special excursions to Lakeside Park 
and return, for parties of one hundred and over, is 
forty cents for adults and twenty cents for children. 
No charge is made for use of the grounds to parties 
of one hundred and over. For further particulars, 
address or call upon Mr. D. M. Zimmerman at the 
office of the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


The Garden Wall. 


OES every wall, with vines o’erspread, 
Shut in the pleasant sight _ 
Of budding spring, in pyrus red 
And wreaths of bridal white? 


Do dull, baked earth and ivy old 
Conspire from all to hide 

Forsythia, with its bells of gold, 
And violets, Tyrean-dyed ? 


And would the wall, in damp and gloom, 
To hungry eyes deny 

The fairy peach and cherry-bloom 
In beauty towering high? 


Ah! old and garnished, still, no less 
It stands, and looms, and lowers, 

Disdaining fainting souls to bless 
With e’en a dream of flowers. 


Oh, that my hand had power to raze 
All walls that rise between 

My brothers, treading dusty ways, 
And gardens fair and green. 


“ Behold!” my voice would ring out, “ here 
Are perfumes, fruits and flowers ! 
Come, take them freely, feel no fear, 
And rest in sheltered bowers !” 


Alas! not mine that work of joy— 
I can but “stand and wait” 

A little while in this employ: 
To keep an open gate. 


A wearied one may pass this way, 
And just the garden’s gleam 

May linger with him all the day, 
A fair, celestial dream. 


And, brooding o’er it, tears may start 
From out his saddened eyes ; 

Again may spring within his heart 
A hope of Paradise. 


We may not level walls which hide 
The beautiful and true; 

But we may oft a door fling wide, 
And they will glimmer through. 


FANNIE. 


SPEAKING of “school-room headaches,” the New 
York Herald says that there is nothing strange about 
the complaint. With systems of heating and ventila- 
tion that are almost uniformly defective, and, worse 
yet, under the control of janitors who have no knowl- 
edge of these things, and who too often neglect and 
despise them, many of our school-rooms are little better 
than close boxes into which hot air is being driven 








and compressed. The wonder is that any escape. 
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T noon, on the 13th of March, an appre- | 
A ciative audience gathered in Association Hall, | 

Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, on the occasion | 
of the Twenty-seventh Annual Commencement of | 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. | 
Viewing the beautiful palm-trees which adorned the 
stage, the dazzling array of flowers destined for the 
fair graduates, the fine-looking lady and gentleman | 
professors, and the numerous, earnest students, as | 
well as listening to the sweet music and contemplat- | 
ing the interested spectators, one could scarce believe | 
that only a few short years ago the scornful epithet | 
“doctress” was freely used, while the idea of a 
woman’s actually practicing medicine in hospitals 
and families, even when her patients were women, 
was held to be preposterous. But at last we may truth- 
fully say that very little is left of the old-time pre- 
judice—we can scarce at this date understand the 
opposition encountered by the brave pioneers, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. Sarah Dalley, Dr. Marie 
Zachzewska and Dr. Emeline H. Cleveland, the last 
of precious wemory, so lately called away from our 
midst. And only the other day went out, as often in 
the past, and we hope always in the future, from the 
walls of the magnificent, firmly-established, wicely- 


a 
Woman’s Medical Commencement. | 
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Publishers’ Department. 
HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1879. 


lcopy,one year . .... .. $225 
3 copies “ Ae» sete ome ee 
> “ and one to club-getter 11.00 


pas” For premiums to club-getters, see our special 
circular, which will be mailed on application, 

Bey” Remittances by post-office order, draft or 
registered letter. 


NOTICE TO CLUB-GETTERS. 

Additions to clubs can be made, at the club rate, 
any time through the year. 

Back numbers from January can be supplied. 

One or more names can be sent in as fast as 
obtained, and when the club is as large as the elub- 
getter wishes to make it, the premium to which it is 
entitled can be ordered. 

All the subscribers in a club need not be at the 
same post-office. . 


honored Woman’s Medical College, a class of lady-| RECOGNIZED BY THE PROFESSION, 


like, cultured, womanly women, worthy to receive in | 


our own city and in places far distant from their 
Alma Mater, equal recognition with their profes- 
sional brothers. 


The Magazine of Art. 


HE second volume of Cassell’s “ MAGAZINE OF 
Art” begins with the February number. This 
new periodical gives to the people a first-class 
fine-art magazine at a moderate price. The first 
volume contains over two hundred well-executed 
illustrations, many of them full-page engravings of 
pictures from some of the most eminent European 
painters. With the second volume is commenced a 


series of papers on “ Art in America, and American | 


artists.” One of the illustrations in the February 
number is a beautifully-engraved, full-page portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons, from Gainsborough’s celebrated 
picture in the Nationa! Gallery. Published by Cas- 


sell, Petter & Calpin, New York, at two dollars and | 
seventy-five cents a year. It is sold by news- | 


dealers at twenty-five cents a number. 


Enricn’s FAsHION QUARTERLY, published by 
Ehrich & Co., New York, at fifty cents a year, wil 
be found a valuable aid to lady purchasers of goods 
who reside at a distance from centres of fashion and 
trade. Its reading matter is good, and will be found 
of general interest; while its business portion serves 
not only as an index to goods, but as a reliable pur- 


chaser’s guide, enabling any lady in any part of the | 


country to plan out her own shopping for the spring 
season, showing her the coming styles and fashions, 
and informing her as to what prices she ought to 
pay. The spring number for 1879 is one of special 
value and interest. Address Ehrich & Co., No. 287 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 

bes “Presey” will be a little surprised to find 
herself set down, through an error of the printer, as 
the author of “Fapina Foorprints,” in this num- 
ber of the magazine. The mistake came to our 
notice after it was too late for correction. 


In the practice of his profession, no matter to what 
school of medicine he belongs, every physician has 
cases that will not yield to ordinary treatment, and 
| which baffle his utmost skill. Steadily the disease 
| goes on, and he sees his unhappy patients suffering, 
| and wasting, and slowly dying, without the power to 
| give relief orto arrest the progress of a fatal malady, 
| In too many cases, the practitioner is so loyal to the 
medical theories which he has adopted, and which 
he has made himself believe include all the possi- 
bilities of the healing art, that he will not look out- 
side of his own system of medicine for new agencies 
to reach the special conditions which he finds him- 
self powerless to relieve or cure. Neither able him- 
self to heal, nor willing to give any other system a 
| trial, he too often opposes the desire of his patient to 
resort to new remedies which promise to give help, 
and the patient either submits and goes on suffering 
and slowly dying, or breaks despairingly from his 
medical adviser, and drifts too often away, sans pilot 
or compass, upon the sea of quackery and empiricism, 

In this view, it becomes the duty of a trusted 
| medical adviser, when he finds his skill at fault in 
| the use of all the means of cure which his particular 
school of practice affords, to look at some of the 
|agencies outside of that school which claim to do 
just what he has failed to do. If, on examination, 
| he finds the claim of any one of these fully established 
by evidence which cannot be set aside, his next plain 
duty is to give his patient another chance for help 
by using this agent, if he knows it to be harmless, 
under his own careful and intelligent administration. 

Now, this is just what many physicians in various 
| parts of the country are doing with the class of 
| patients to which we have referred, in regard to the 
* Compound Oxygen Treatment.” In scarcely a 
single case, as we understand it, has this resort by a 
| regular physician to the Compound Oxygen been 
| without good results, often of a most surprising 
| character, and quite a number are now using it in 
| their practice for the relief of cases which they find 
themselves unable to reach through the means of any 
other treatment. What some of these physicians say 
about the matter will be found on the fourth cover 
page of this number of the HomE MAGAZINE. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., | 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


MACDONALD’S NEW NOVEL 
SIR GIBBIE. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, ‘author of “Paul Faber,” “Malcolm,” “The Marquis of Lossie,” ete. 


Svo. Extra cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 75 cents, 





“Mr. Macdonald's latest tale shows no weakening force The tale is an argument for charity, temperance, 
honesty, true piety, and many ther virtues rhe mater sa scotch, and in the use of this material Mr. Mac- 
donald has no living superior Philadelphia North 

“ Will meet i hearty receptio n from all who have read and enjo d the earlier wi novelist 
Sir Gibbie has the merits that made its predecesso >» popul he same vig lrawing of 
character and lent that give such an air of verity to the fiction Balti wre Gaz 


MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 
CASTLE HOHENWALD. 


A Romance. From the German of ADOLPH wiseidiacedvinige author of ‘‘ Too Rich,” etc, 
By Mrs. A, L. WISTER, translator of ‘The 01d Mam’selle’s Secret,” “The Second Wife,’ 


limo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 





Mrs. Wister shows both admirable taste and unusual knowledge of current German literature in the novels 
which she selects for translation. Her series, beg ginning with Marlitt’s * Mam’selle’s Secret,’ already amounts to 
more than a dozen volumes, including works by Hacklander, Fann; r Le vald We rner, Baroness von Hillern and 
Wichert Streckfuss belongs in the same class of novelists as these ir, refined tho roughly ente —_ n 
skilled to select types from real lite, Without possessing the gen as indianeneable ir new al id pe manent ¢ 





~New York 7 


A VALUABLE WORK. 
A HAND-BOOK OF NUBESING. 


For Family and General Use. Published under the auspices of the Connecticut Training-School for 
Nurses, State Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut. 


l2mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS—Part I. Medic nd Surgical Nursing. Part Il. Directions for Monthly Nursing. Part ITI. Family 









Hygiene 

“One of the most valuable little books that have been lately published. t is evidently ae pared by some one 
who has had long experienre, and who basa atural vocation f ng 1d there is scarcely a question that 
a new and inexperienced nurse would ask which is not here intelligibly answered. In dee i, practically to have 
mastered this hand-book is to become, so far as directions can insure that result a competent nurse It is especially 
a book for the family, g g valuable hints to eve ry one who undertakes the care of the sick even where nothing 





but care and proper attention is required.”—Harper's Weekly. 


A HIGHLY INTERESTING NOVEL. 
LORD STRAHAN. 


By Mrs. WILDRICK. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


“ A story of decided originality and force, and is interesting and well told.”— Baltimore Gazette. 
° 


HIS HEART'S DESIRE. 


A Novel. “Like Diamonds, we are cut with our own dust.” Second Edition. 12mo. Fine cloth, $1.50. Cheap 

Edition. 16mo. Paper cover, 75 cents 

“Once in an age or two a novel is printed which has a subtle power at once of enchaining the attention. and 
also of arousing one’s thoughts with a sort of shock; such is ‘His Heart's Desire.’ The characters are drawn with 
intense power.” —Cincinnali Commercial. 

peas” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price 
by the Publishers. 
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THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


claims set up for the ** Compound Oxygen Treatment.” | But as these claims had not only a clear 
scientific, therapeutical and rational basis, but a still more substantial one of undisputed facts 
and steadily accumulating results, intelligent physicians in all parts of the country began to 
examine them, and a few, here and there, who had cases which they could not cure, to try the 
new Treatment. In scarcely a single instance where the trial was fairly made, did this agent 
fail to exhibit its Singular power over the enfeebled life-forces, or to satisfy the physician that 








it possessed a curative value of a most remarkable character. 


| i! Steadily has the use of ‘‘ Compound Oxygen”’ in the treatment of difficult chronic cases, and 
i i those long considered incurable, been extending among physicians, and now a comparatively 
iit ae} | | large number in various parts of the country are gotting supplies of the ‘‘ Home Treatment,” 
‘ & . , A 2 
. a ! | and using it with most satisfactory results. We give a few extracts from our correspondence 
ii i iit with physicians. The first is from a letter received from an intelligent practitioner at the South: 
ib | A ** Within the last few months, I have had my attention particularly called to it (Compound 
> ‘@ } Oxygen) in a way that has aroused my professional interest. I have watched its wonderful 
1 i | | vitalizing power in two or three instances, in which the —— were using the ‘Home Treat- 
i .) i ment.’ One of these patients was a sister, and her rapid improvement from a low condition of 
| {| Nervous Debility and Muscular Prostration, resulting from severe acute disease, was almost 
; : Aa 2 “2. . " ‘ nam. 7 hl 
ian miraculous. Your little work, ‘THe CompounD OXYGEN TREATMENT, Its MopE OF ACTION 
Pi q 
ani Y 


} AND ReEsu-ts,’ has falien into my hands, and the Therapeutical and Pathological views therein 
inculcated being, to a great extent, in accord with what theory and “— ience have been im- 
pressing on me, I have read it with unusual care and interest. Indeed, ‘e have read and re-read 
it with a great deal of pleasure. I am sure you have found a curative agent of incalculable 
remedial aaa vitalizing — r, and adapted to a wide range of diseases. 

He then ordered a ‘‘ Home Treatment’ for one of his lady patients, and after using it for a 


, few weeks, wrote as follows: 

i! ‘The patient is a lady, forty-five vears of age, in the first class of society ; afte r a long-exist- 
ing case of chronic bronchitis, tubercles were deposited in her lungs from hegeditary taint. She 
has been a regular patient of mine for her present disease, or rather diseases, for six or eight 
months, and her almost incessant cough, pain, loss of appetite, and the many other symptoms 
that attend such a condition, have been very distressing ; and whiJe I am not a very heroic allo- 
practitioner, having learned many valuable lessons from Dr. Brinton aud Dr. Da Costa of 





greatly benefited. Our next extract is from the letter of a physician residing in Vermont. 
' vie Lately, * he wrote, ‘‘my attention has been called to your little book, ‘ Compound Oxygen 
and I have hastily glanced through its pages, The scourge of our northern rigorous 


i il) pathic } s 1 
H your c it y, still I put her through a long catalogue of medicines; but she says she has been more 
benefited already by the Compound Oxygen Treatment than all I ever did for her; and she cer- 

: tainly has been. Every one of the more distressing symptoms has been alleviated. J candidly 
! admit that she has improved astonishingly.’ 
i ! He has since ordered a number of Treatments for other patients, all of whom have been 
if 
i) 
a! 





























° | Tre: ent, 
Gieote is consumption of the lungs, and all treatment for it when it has passed its incipient 
: | stage seems to be without avail.” 
He then.deseribed the condition of one of his patients, adding: 
é q “‘T see nothing but a fatal termination, and the chances are that with any treatment this will be . 
. | the result. Your little book looks sensible, and I thought I would drop you a line in regard to 
i | this case, and see what you thought your ¢ ‘om pound Oxygen woul 1 do for it. * * T will not 
| ; | let any fixed opinions of my own stand in the way of my patient's recovery.” 
ft | After receiving our reply, he sent for the Home Treatment, and during the spring and sum- 
; mer ordered additional treatments, though without making any particular report of the cases in 
} ; which they were used. But in September, in ordering another Treatment, he wrote: 
: ““T shall continue to order the Compound Oxygen as long as I am as successful in pul- 
if ki | monary diseases as at present.”’ 
4 ij Writing from Virginia, a gentleman says: ‘‘ My wife has that dreadful disease consumption. 
I ; j Dr. ¢ advises me to write to you in regard to your remedy, Compound Oxygen, Says he 
i i has used it very successfully.” 
i} ' ' If space permitted, we could offer many more cases in which physicians are using the , 
ti 7 | “Compound Oxygen ” in their practice, and always with good results. The new vitality which 
el | it imparts gives nature a chance, and the medical adviser an opportunityto lessen, or entirely 
a / | abandon, oe administration of drugs; as in the case of a physician in New York, who obtained 
: iq : . | the Home Treatment for a patient, and who wrote after using it for two months: 
| 4 | ' “ey paths upon the whole she has been gradually improving under its influence. At all 
: . ' events, the —_ rrovement has been comparatively without taking drugs, under which (by my ad- 
| g ministration) she has been for months and years, and which Iwas anxious to intermit, lessen or stop.” 
i} i | ij Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 
i covery, nature and action of this new remedy, the fame of which is rapidly extending. Also a , 
hi | | } record of the remarkable results which have so far attended its use. It will be mailed free. 
in| | DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, ‘ 
i 4 Z "? ‘7 7 , , . 
il | ee G. & StARERY. 6 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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